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—— BUPBWRBATURE. 


SONNETS: “BY THE SAD SEA WAVE.” 


BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 





I. 
What of the Sea, to-day? What of the Sea? 
Bringeth it news from some untrodden shore, 
An echo of the dying whirlwind's roar? 
A batter’d bough, rent from a riven tree, 
To tell of by-gone tempests? Still, to me, 
Is Ocean fraught with messages, the core 
Of human hearts to thril! with fear:—no more, 
Though storms may rave, yet must its billows be 
The rolling hearse that bears to some far strand 
A lifeless freight, or shipwreck’d corse, or bark 
Shatter'd, dead bird, or branch! Yea, still to land 
The Sea brings back Earth’s Dean—Life’s soulless ark ! 
But Jesus, through the waves, above the dark, 
Up-bears the sinking Christian in his Saviour-hand. 


II. 


Yet—nor the Sea, nor Life, are always bearers 
Of death-wan passengers—of sin-blind guests: 
Both have their blessed ventures—faithful breasts 
In home-returning vessels—safe wayfarers 
Amid strong surges !—Let us then be sharers 
Of cheerful hopes—what time the ocean wrests 
Our thoughts from shore. All God’s bright world attests 
That, though its inmates are the frequent wearers 
Of raiment, dyed in sweat, and blood, and pain— 
Life hath not death, but life, for goal !—and so 
We should not drop our tears of henitins woe 
On the corpse-carrying coursers of the main, 
But smile to see it—knowing it to be 
A type of Life and of Eternity! 
Torquay, October, 1846. 
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WHICH IS THE PRETTIEST? 


A GLIMPSE AT THE PARISIAN COULLISSES.—BY AN OLD HABITUE. 


We think we are justified in saying that never was the English stage 
more deficient in female loveliness than it is at the present moment. In- 
deed, excepting Miss Fortesque, Miss Carson, and one or two others, we 
can hardly cite a single actress in any one of our theatres who has ang 
real pretension to beauty. We have, it is true, a few celebrities of ten 
or twenty years’ standing, who, though now but the shadows of their 
former selves might possibly still — muster, could people be prevail- 
ed upon to leave their lorgnettes at home, but as almost every one of these 
ladies hight, without the slightest incongruity, represent la Femme des 
Quarante Ans, we cannot consider them as exceptions to the general 
rule. 

In Paris the case is different; every year, on an average, fifty or sixty 
debutantes, fresh from the Conservatoire, the banlieue, or the provinces, ap- 
pear at one or other of the twenty-two theatres of the capital; and though, 
perhaps, only one-third of the entire number may succeed in obtain.ng 
engagements, still, as it rarely happens that a pretty woman is rejecte 
by a manager, the chances are, that out of the twenty or thirty who re- 
niain in Paris, one half, at least, have good looks, if they have nothing 
else to depend upon. 

After a diligent examination of the personnel of the different Parisian 
theatres, we find the names of no less than fifty-seven actresses, singers, 
or daxseuses, who have a certain reputation for beauty. Whether that 
reputation be in all cases well-founded is a matter of opinion, and, as 
Arnal says, les opinions sont libres. We propose, though the task is both 
difficult and delicate, passing each of the candidates successively in re- 
view before our readers, and thus endeavouring to solve the problem 
contained in the title of our article—which is the prettiest ? 

N. B. We dreamed last night that we were writing on this very subject, 
and had our eyes scratched out by some of the charming creatures at the 
bottom of the list. They say “dhrames always go by contraries ;” we 
hope they do. 

The Academie Royale de Musique, without counting rats and figurantes, 
whose faces we know better than we do their names, contributes six can- 
didates for the prize of beauty. These are Mesdemoiselles Carlotta Grisi, 
Nau, Adele Dumilatre, Maria, Plunkett, and D’Halbert. The five firs: are 
well known in England; the sixth is a pupil of the Conservatoire, and 
has not been long on the stage. 

Mademoiselle Carlotta Grisi ia a most lovely and loveable blonde; her 
soft blue eyes are delightfully expressive, her figure is admirably propor- 
tioned, and there is a bewitching fascination in her manner, which is as 
exclusively her own as it is irresistible. 

Mademoiselle Nau hasa slight but graceful figure, ond an intelligent 
and agreeable countenance; she is, however, interesting and elegant 
rather than pretty. as - 

Mademoiselle Adele Dumilatre is tall and thin, with good eyes, but a 
wide mouth: she would look better were she more sparing of paint. 

Mademoiselle Maria has a piquant face, with small but brilliant eyes, 
which, however, are rather too close together, and a trim little figure. 

Mademoiselle Plunkett is petite, but beautifully made: her feet are di- 
minutive and well-formed, and her smile is extremely attractive. She has 
one of those bright, merry faces which it is always pleasant to contem- 
plate, radiant with youth, archness, and good humour. 

Mademoiselle D’ Halbert’s principal claims to beauty consist in a pair 
of soft blue eyes and a mass of blonde ringlets. 

The Theatre Frangais is richer in talent than in good looks, most of its 
lady societaires and pensionnaires having seen too many summers to have re- 
tained much of their original bloom. Three only out of the entire num- 
ber,* Mesdemoiselles Brohan, Judith, and Solie, fairly merit the appella- 
tion of jolies femmes. The first of these is piquante rather than pretty, with 
laughing eyes and a lively, open countenance, at which it does one’s heart 

ood to look. We remember the day when Mademoiselle Judith was the 
idol of the habitues of the Folies Dramatiques. She was then a budding 
beauty, with brilliant eyes and 4 most admirably. proportioned figure ; 
she is now a beauty in full bloom with an incipient tendency to embon- 
pornt. 

The last of the trio, Mademoiselle Solie, is a young and timid ingenue, 
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complain were the two or three lady singers who alternately play Angéle 
in Le Domino Noir to keep their masks on all night, or even remain invi- 
sible altogether ; whica latter gratification Scribe and Auber have chari- 
tably afforded the public in the first act of La Sirene. We, nevertheless, 
add four names to our list, though not without misgiving. 

Mademoiselle Berthe, though a new comer, is incomparably the pearl, 
as far as beauty goes, of the Salle Favart: there is a piquant naivete in 
her youthful face, and a lively simplicity in her manner which contrast 
agreeably with the unprepossessing and unintellectual countenances of 
some of her chefs d'emploi. . 
Madame Henri Potier hasa sufficiency of blonde ringlets and a pair of 
pretty eyes. 

Madame Charlet Martin is a wretched singer, but with that we have 
nothing to do; she has been called a jolie femme for the last five or six 
years, and it would be cruel to attempt to undeceive her at the eleventh 
hour. 

Mademoiselle Delille has a round, chubby face, and two small twink- 
ling eyes, almost hidden by her rosy cheeks. 

ii he Odéon offers scanty temptation to induce the amateur to cross the 
water, Madame Delvil being the sole tolerably-looking female in the 
troupe. Her eyesare large and fine, bat her figure and manner are ter- 
ribly deficientiu grace. ; ’ 

The manager of the recently-opened Théatre Historique, M. Hostein, 
has already contrived to add three handsome women to his company, 
Mesdemoiselles Lucie, Atala Beauchene, and Maillet. The first, a ¢rans- 
fuge from the Ambigu, has beautiful eyes, and would be extremely pretty 
were it not for a most unseemly wide mouth, which completely neutra- 
lizes the effect produced by her brilliant orbs. 

Mademoiselle Atala Beauchene, once the Josephine of the Cirque, isa 
majestic specimen of womankind ; her figure, though rather on a large 
scale, is well-proportioned, and she treads the stage with ease and dig- 
nity. 
Mademoiselle Maillet is a pretty girl and a promising actress. Alten- 
dons. 

It isa long way from the Boulevard du Temple to the Place de la 
Bourse, but with the Vaudeville and its seraglio in view, the distance 
seems a mere nothing. Nolessthan seven of M. Lockroy’s pensionnaires 
claim our attention, but six of them must wait their turn. A tout Seig- 
neur tout honneur. 

Madame Doche has the softest and most delicious blue eyes, the most 
silky hair, the most elegant figure, aud the sweetest voice imaginable ; 
forming an ensemble of loveliness rarely met with on or off the stage. But 


USaV. 


Paris; her dark eyes are magnificently lustrous, her complexion (for an 
actress) is remarkable fair, and her figure is unexceptionable. 

Mademoiselle Juliette the First is a recent importation from the Vau- 
deville, and is a tall, dashing creature, the eloquence of whose beaming 
eyes is undeniable. 

Mademoiselle Juliette the Second is short, slight and piquante; her 
full face is far prettier than her profile. She plays and looks grisettes so 
naturally that one would almost fmagine she ad | been one herself. 

Mademoiselle Scriwaneck has nothing ugly about her but*her name— 
ah, yes, I forgot, and her voice, which has a Dejazetian sharpness. In 
other respects she is gentil/e and agreeable. 

The soft, blue eyes and blonde ringlets of Mademoiselle Freneix have 
much tended to swell the lists of her adorers; were her mouth a little 
smaller, and her teeth a little whiter, we should be inclined to share their 
enthusiasm. 

__ Mademoiselle Durand is quiet and ladylike, and in every respectso un- 
like her camarades, that one is tempted to exclaim‘ ~‘ Oue diable va-t-elle 
Jaire dans cette galere ?” 

Mademoiselle Maria Brassine enjoys the reputation of being a thorough 
gourmande, and certainly her plump cheeks and healthy air speak vol- 
umes in favour of what the doctors call ‘‘geuerous diet.” 

After a most diligent research, we can only find three actresses at the 
Porte St. Martin (without counting the danseuses, who flit in and out with 
such rapidity that it is morally impossible to distinguish one from anoth- 
er) who have any pretention to beauty, and that pretensioa, in two in- 
stances, at least, is by no means incontestible. 

Mademoiselle Andrea, the belle of the theatre, isan agreeable brunette, 
with very fine and expressive eyes, and a symmetrical figure. 

Mademoiselle Grave is short, plump, aud not bad-looking on the stage, 
but her complexion will not stand the test of daylight. 

Mademoiselle d’Harville’s eyesare remarkably brilliant, and could she 
be painted with a cloud before her mouth, she would make a very p ret- 
ty picture. 

Proceeding onwards to the Ambigu and the Gaite, we find at each of 
these theatres four candidates entered for the beauty sweepstakes; the 
pets of the Ambigu being Mesdames Guyon, Naptal, Rival, and Emma; 
— those of the Gaite, Mesdames Charles Potier, Darmont, Courtois, and 

en. 

Mada:ne Guion slightly resembles Giulia Grisi, and is decidedly a fine, 
showy woman. 

Madame Naptal Arnault is tall, slim, and graceful, and her eyes have a 
peculiarly soft and fascinating expression. 





it is the expression of her countenance that constitutes its greatest charm ; 
there is such bright iutelligence in her eye, such archness and naiveté in 
her smile, such feminine gentleness and unspeakable grace in her manner 
that, far from wondering at the universal homage paid to la Reine du 
Vaudeville, we only regret the utter inadequacy of words to do justice to 
her beauty. 

Mademoiselle Darcier has a lively and pleasing countenance, expres- 
sive eyes (which, however, are rather tov inconveniently “ convenient” to 
each other), and very engaging manners. 

Mademoiselle Angustine Figeac isa gentle, timid looking creature, 
with long-fringed gazelle eyes, a quiet lady-like tenue, and a soft, low 
voice, “a most excellent thing in woman.”’ 

Mademoiselle Nathalie has magnificent black eyes, and the most good- 
natured face possible. Had we not been —s aware of her kind 
and amiable dispositiva, we should have guessed it from her counte- 
nance. 

Mademoiselle Anna Grave has created too much sensation in London 
not to deserve an honourable mentivn; we should indeed be discourteous 
were we to omit a passing tribute of admiration to her bright eyes and 
gentle smile. 

Mademoiselle Caroline Bader is an importation from the Delassements 
Comiques, where she is said to have been much admired. We question 
whether she will be equally to the taste of the frequenters of the Vaude- 
ville. She is short in stature, or in other words une petite boulotte, tolera- 
bly fresh-looking, but puppet-like and maniérée. 

Mademoiselle Armande, when not acting, is generally to be seen in 
an avant-scene of one or other of the theatres. She is neither pretty nor- 
plain, but is said to be extremely spirituelle off the stage. 

From the Vaudeville te the Varietes is but a step, and here also beauty 
is tolerably abundant. 

Mademoiselle Delphine Marquet, ex-danseuse del’ opera, is an elegant 
rather than a pretty woman, with a very sweet smile, and aslight and ex- 
tremely grace ful figure. 

Mademoiselle St. Marc was surely intended by nature to represent the 
ingenues : it is impossible to imagine anything more engaging than the 
gentillesse of this charming actress. 

Mademoiselle Constance is better looking than her sister Mademoiselle 
Armande, but her countenance is utterly devoid of intelligence. C'est une 


| jolie poupee. 


Mademoiselle Lagier isa very young actress, being only in her fifteenth 
ear. Her beauty and talent, though stillin the bud, are fast opening 
into blossom. 

Pursuing our way along the Boulevard, we come to the Gymnese Dra- 
matique, the chief ornaments of which are Mlles. Rose and Anna Cheri, 
Desire, Melcy, Koehler, and Marthe. 

Mademoiselle Rose Cheri is not, strictly speaking, pretty, but the ex- 
pression of her countenance is most amiable aud pleasing, and there isa 
modest reserve in her manner which, from its very rarity on the stage, is 
the more attractive. Her sister Anna has fine eyes, a joyous, open coun- 
tenance, a well-proportioned figure. 

We could wish for vo better definition of the very expressive adjective 
piquant, than Mademoiselle Desire’s arch and pretty face. Her spark- 
ing, saucy eyes, always on the qui vive, her delizious little nez retrousse, 
and the charming mixture of simplicity aud coquetry, which characterises 
her acting, must be seen in order to be appreciated ; no descripton can do 
them justice. 

Mademoiselle Melcy is ahandsome brunette, with beautiful eyes and hair, 
a good figure, and asweet but somewhat lachrymose voice. 

Mademoiselle Koehler’s chief attractions are her youth, and the child- 
like ingenuity of her manner. 


one have been found fitted to personate that character in Clarisse Harlowe. 
Besides being one of the prettiest, she is also one of the most elegant ac- 
tresses on the French stage. 

The Palais Royal, though a small theatre, nevertheless musters no less 








As for Mademoiselle Marthe, she is a vrai Bouton de Rose, nor could any 


than eight arises more or less worthy of figuring on our list. These are Mes- | 


Mademoiselle Rival is a promising ingenue, and a dangerous rival to the 
\ fairest of her comrades. 

Mademoiselle Emma is a plump little blonde, something (a long way) 
after the pocket. Venus. 

_ If Madame Canrles Potier’s countenance were a little more expres- 
sive, aud her manner a little less lackadaisical, she would be one of the 
most pleasing actresses in any of the boulevard theatres; her face, figure, 
and voice being each highly agreeable in its way. 

Mademoiselle Darmont is not only a pretty girl, but is thoroughly 
aware of the fact, and more’s the pity. 

Miles. Courtois and Sen are neither first-rate actresses nor first-rate 
beauties, but each of them can boast as enticing a minois chiffonne as one 
would wish to see. . 

We have never had the good fortune to see Mademoiselle Camille Le- 
roux, except in the arena of the Cirque. We can therefore only say 
that she is an angel on horseback, whatever she may be on foot. 

Before we quit the Bouleyard du Temple, we must give a passing 
word in favour of little Fanny Kleine, of the Folies Dramatiques, who 
would be very pretty would she only pay a visit to M. Désirabode, or 
Mr. Rogers, of Osanore notoriety, and also of three minor stars of the 
Délassements Comiques, Milles. Céleste, Estelle and Bachelet. 

The first of these, the far-famed Mogador, the polkeuse of the Jardin 
Mabille, the dashing rider of the Hippodrome, aud now the introducer 
of cancan habitues of the Delassements, isa rather handsome brunette, 
with very wicked eyes, and marvellous agility of limb. 

Luckily for Miles. Estelle and Bachelet, it is not our province to 
‘udge them in their dramatic capacity; we can, however, conscien- 


beauty. 

The foregoing summary only includes those actresses who are at pres- 
| ent actually engaged at one or other of the Parisian theatres; but as we 
find in our note-book the names of a dozen pretty women, most of 
whom have either left the stage altogether, or have excepted engage- 
ments out of France, we cannot do less than introduce them in alphabet- 
i cal order, to our readers, and allow them an entree de faveur. 

They are Milles Beaussire ;* Doze (now Madame Reger de Beauvoir) ; 
Fanny Durand; Duverger; Esther (in Russia); Fargueil; Lievenne; 
Aage (on the point of leaving Russia); Pitron; Plessy (in Russia); Val- 
ence; Maria Volet. 

Oar list is complete, but the most difficult part of our task is yet to 
come. It is not enough to have named _ the candidates, we must now 
decide as to their respective merits ; and this decision, being naturall 
of a peaceful disposition, we would fain render as palatable to the fair 
ladiesconcerned as circumstances will allow. We will, therefore, se- 
lect not one only, but siz, from the entire number, giving each of our 
readors full permission to present the golden apple to la dame de ses 
pensees. Les voici: 

Madame Doche; Mademoiselle Lambert; Mademoiselle Marthe 
Mademuviselle Duverger ; Mademoiselle Desirée ; Mademoiselle ‘ 

On second thoughts we will stop at No. 5, leaving No. 6 an open ques- 
tion, as the best means of conciliating the amour propre of ces dames, 
none of whom need now complain that they are omitted. 

a ce 


SENSATIONS OF A SUMMER NIGHT AND MORN- 
ING ON THE THAMES. 


It was the influence of the weather, I suppose: nibbing my pen would 
do no good. I had gazed at a well-known spot on the ceiling without 
| drawing any inspiration from it; and, at last—sure sign of an unfruitful 

brain—lI had failen to all sorts of odd pen-and-ink drawings, and forged 

the names of all my friends upon the paper; when a sunbeam shot sud- 

| denly down upon me, as though Phebus himself had directed a golden 
shaft to remind me of his worship. 

This dramatic little toach decided me. I shut up my writing-case and 

| went to the window. The fineness of the afternoon had evidently atfect- 

ed the people with a sadden love of the country, for they poured in a 














endowed by nature with a pretty but rather inexpressive countenance, | demoiselles Ozy, Lambert, Juliette Ist, Juliette 2nd, Scriwaneck, Fre- perpetual stream down the street, which was one of those in the neigh- 


aud a quiet, lady-like manner. 

The Opera Comique 1s indifferently supplied with pretty faces, no one 
having yet been found worthy ofreplacing Mad. Anna Thillon. Indeed, we 
do not think that the habitnes of this theatre would have any reason to 


= ag Veale . ak ey iow a * a h ~¢ 
We do not include Mademoiselle Rachel in this catalogue; hers 
the beauty of genius, 5 


which it would be sacrilege to confound with mere 
physical beauty, 


| neix, Durand, and Maria Brassine. 

Mademoiselle Alice Oxy was once the thinnest of Parsian actresses, but 
| her constitution and figure derived considerable benefit from her trip to 
| England in the spring of 1845. She isa merry, lively creature, not posi- 


— | tively pretty, but endowed witha pair of the most mischievous eyes, and 
18 | asaucy pertness of manner ala Dejazet, both admirably adapted to the rath. | ~ 


er decolletees allusions with which her parts are usually studded. 





Mademviselle Laure Lambert is one of the handsomest women in | 


bourhood of a steam-packet wharf. Here came some favoured dog with 


a lady on each arm, ina bewilderment of happiness between the broad- 
sides of small talk which they threw into him on either side. There shuf- 
| fled some old fogie from the counting-house, who had given himself a 
| half-holiday that he might enjoy the sight of his little boys making hay 


| *Mile. Beaussire has lately reappeared at the Acadcm ec Royale, under 
the name of Madame Betti. 


tiously add their names to the long list of candidates for the prize o f 
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n the lawn with the little toy rakes he had just given them, 
what simple touches dwell in the bosoms of crusty ea men of the world! 
Then came a pair of happy people: a fine, fair youth, under the rim of 
whose hat the crisp, ain curls shone in the sun, was whispering some- 
thing to a little drawn silk bonnet,—all the painters in the world could 
not have 1 ; 
listen. “ Why should I not enjoy God's sunshine,” I said, “as well as the 
rest of his creatures?” 

I put on my hat, aud was proceeding down my dull, drab-coloured, 
anti-domestic-looking chamber-stairs. 

“But, stop!” said I, suddenly pausing. “ Alas, I have no dear little 
drawn bonnet to talk to!” pets 

My laundress, who was coming up the stairs at the moment, drew flat- 
Ty back to the wall to let me pass, and seemed fixed there with astonish- 
ment at my words, as though she were some ornithological specimen 
suddenly impaled. When I got dewn to the street, I had as many direc- 
tions distracting my head as a post at a cross-road. -I was relieved from 
my difficulty, however, by one of the queer-looking Great-Western 
dake driving past those cockboats to the great leviathans of a passage | 
which lie at the outer anchorage of the City: I jumped into it, and 
threw down all the windows. The heat was intense: the sun, I amsure, : 
that day would have shone right down into the bottom ofa quart pot. | 

“Tl have a < upon the Thames,” said I; “ and a lounge upon the | 

ure crystal!” The thought itself was cooler than one of Gunter’s ices. : 
The station was soon gained, for the cabby, to use his own words, “had : 

aw hos.” I was only just in time, however; the clerk tea 
my ticket into the marking machine, which gave a sharp, spiteful nab at 
it, as though it had been dreadfully worried, aud with its black teeth im- 
printed my destination—Maidenhead. r . 

In another minute I was in my carriage, and everybody studying with 
intense interest every button and seam of my coat: one man began rather 
to annoy me by the length of his survey, but I silenced him at once by 
making a deep scrutiny into a patch upon his boot; he drew his foot into 
the shadow, and transferred his attention to the landscape. Our engine 
was the “Great Western,” the monster that eats up a hundred miles in 
an hour with ease; the pace was accordingly first-rate. As we got into 
the open country the trees seemed engaged ina a ee waltz, those in 
the middle distance and those afar off continually changing places; then 
the furrows of the fields appeared to revolve like the spokes of an enor- 
mous wheel; bridges were passed with a rush like the sound of a pump- 
ball; then the express-train met us, and disappeared,— 

“Like the ighesing. which is gone 
Ere we can say, ‘ Lt lightens,’ ”— 

uite taking away the breath of one poor little girl, who was making her 

t journey by rail, and who looked immediately tu see if her ticket 
was all safe inside her glove. In half-an-hour we were at Maidenhead, 
and I alighted. 

From the station to the bridge it is a good ten minutes’ walk, dusty to 
the feet and hot to the back. But what a delicious scene when I got 
there! Beneath one of the cool, gre arches the silver stream leaves a 
little egy Here, in the cool shadow, I splashed about the water for 
pure joy. Three or four light wherries were moored near, and from 
their bright breamed sides the reflexion danced like golden snakes upon 
the water ; whilst from the sparkling water little waves of light were 
continually playing upon the curved skiffs’ sides. 

I bidgecod with my eye the sculls in one of them, felt satisfied with 
their make, and in another moment the sharp nose of the boat made a 
deep dipinto the clear tide, as I leaped in, took my seat, and peeled to 
my work. Splash, splash, fell the blades on either side, and, like a trout, 
her nose turned upwards to the stream. There is nothing to me more 
exhilarating than asharp pull against a gently running stream,—to feel 
the ash blade quiver under your nervous grasp, the footboard to give, 
and your whole frame to be in harmonious, energetic action ; and the 
tide testifying to your prowess, as, divided by the keen cutwater, it 
rumbles against the boat’s sides. Upon such occasions, one feels the 
force of the passage in the Proverbs,—“ The glory of young men is their 
strength.” 

When I got as far as the picturesque old mill [ stopped for a moment, 
for one never sees such places now but Tennyson’s Miller's Daughter 
comes to one’s mind: however, no Alice stooped from the lattice to 


“Set 

Upon the narrow casement-ledge 

A long green box of mignonette.” 
But 1 will wager my life that it was only my usual ill-luck, and that beau- 
ty dwells beneath thatroof. A little further on, and I came to the hang- 
ing woods of Clifden, famous for ro oo As I rowed leisurely 
along, the shadow of the wood fell upon half of the river, whilst the other 
lay bathed in burning light. I iay upon my oars for a moment to enjoy 
the scene. The water here deepens, ard calmly asa mirror it reflected 
the burning hue of the sky. The boat, as she floated, seemed like a bird 
with outstretched wings pvised in mid-air; the water from the oars drip- 
ped like molten gold upon the glassy surface, and then spread in widen- 
ing rings which floated down the stream. A number of birds were 
cntieg to each other in the woods, and made the calm beauty of the 
picture appear more impressive: 

A short, quick pull brought me to quite a different scene. The navi- 
gable channel of the Thames e3 through a canal parallel with the 
running stream, ” which I kept until I found myself struggling with my 
little boat amid the tumbling water of a picturesque wier. As I found 
the current too strong for me, I ran the boat into shore toenjoy the scene. 
Cuyp would have gone on his knees to have sketched it. The sun, 
which was getting low, shot his beams in level lines along the meadows, 
and lit up every blade of grass with precious light. Three or four cows, 
the very picture of quiet enjoyment, were ctewing the cud, and the row 
of pollards that fringed the canal sent long shadows along the land. 
Over the dam the water fell with one clear neck, then flashed and boiled 
until it gradually moderated into a swift rapid, in which, with naked legs, 
a man stood throwing the fly. ’Twas a picture for a summer evening, so 
I lay down on the grass te admire it, whilst my boat impatiently kept 
grinding its keel against the pebbles of the shore. This spot isa great 

lace for fine trout. My friend with the naked legs told me that one had 

een caught the evening before weighing seven pounds. 

Maidenhead bridge soon lay before me ; its heavy circular arches re- 
flected in the water, except where the image lay broken for a moment 
into a dreamy indistinctness, as the glossy stream shuddered with a pass- 
ing gust. Six horses, with bells at their heads, were just visible over its 
parapet, labouring up its slight ascent with a ponderous waggon; the 
waggoner, with his red worsted cap, — just the spot of colour the 
landscape desired. “ There’s old England for you,” said I, “ and a pic- 
ture for Moreland.” A little below, the railroad bridge sprang, with one 
eliiptic arch, from shore to shore ; and, as I passed beneath, a heavy 
train shot by with the speed of light, leaving the shadow of its dark, 
straight line of smoke upon the amber bright water. “And this is 
* Young England !’ I exclaimed with enthusiasm, and 
“ Not in vain thedistance beckons. Forward, forward let us range ; 

Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change.” 


Still as the great creature went screeching past, the question arose in 
my mind, whether with all our advance in science, we have not lost 
much of the trustfulness which distinguished our ancestors. We seem 
to get further from nature every day. When the gallant ship moves 
past under fall bellying sail, we feel that she is in direct communion with 
the elements. There isa faith in her which humbles, yet elevates the 
heart. The steam-ship puts forth in the teeth of the storm with a confi- 
dence which almost seems presumptuous. Even in the old modes of 
travelling on land, the mutual dependance between man and the ani- 
mal creation is evidenced. The necessity which made him look out of 
himself for help, was beneficial to his heart ; but now he has imprisoned 
the subtle giant Steam, and, Lord of this tremendous power, he rides like 
a whirlwind through the land! 

“ That wasa nigh miss!” said a gruff voice, as, with a sharp backwater 
I just avoided a ferry-boat crowded with people. 

During my soliloquy I had run down the river a mile and more; and 
now I found myself opposite the village of Bray, made famous by its pol- | 
itic vicar throughout the land. In the distance I saw the old grey tow- | 
er of the church, around which the rooks were continually circling. A 
little inn, the Red Lion, stood upon the edge of the river; its bright red 
brick walls and scrupulously white painting gave it quite a Dutch neat- 
ness. There had been a wake, or something of the kind, in the village, 
for several groups of labourers, dressed in their best, some holding, with 
unsteady grip, club-staves headed with gleaming brass, were seated at 
the rustic tables placed upon the little green. liked the look of the 
house, so I sent the skitf back to the bridge, and took up my quarters here 
for the night. The company was growing rather uproarious as I looked 
out of the window and watched upon the water the dull, leaden reflex- 
ion of the sky ending in the west, with that peculiar glare of light which 
always follows the setting sun. My pull had tired me. Fresh eggs, 
fresh brown bread, broiled ham, and good sound ale —how I despised all 
the knick-knackeries vf Varey’s—white sheets, really white counterpane 








inted the intensity with which that littie bonnet seemed to | try 
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and‘bed-curtains: how I wallowed in the enjoyment of their blanchod 
beaut y! ie : 

I was awakened in the morning by the singing of the birds. I have 
& fine ear for birds in the morning: they never seem to me to sing 80 
sweetly. But all the sensations of early wy a towneman in the coun- 

are delightful. Le up, threw open the window, and the white 
curtains flapped to fro in the fresh breeze. The swift and shallowy 
Thames lay before me, sparkling and glistening all over with silver. To 
the opposite bank aflock of sheep had come down to drink ; further iu 
the landscape the mowers sawed their bodies to their work with a pleas- 
ing motion, and every now and then the musical sound of the whetting 
of the scythe came to my ear. Just below, the ferry-boat jingled its 
chain as it bumped against the landing-place with the gentle motion of 
the stream. : . 

“ And to think,” said I to myself, “that I should be obliged to put 
up,every morning when shaving, with Mrs. Brown’s back-yard, 
Betty hanging out the clothes todry, and three mangy-looking gerani- 
ums straggling their arms out between me and the light, when Nature 
provides such asceneas this! ’Tis enough to make one, with Professor 

Porson, ‘ confound the nature of things.’ ”’ 

I found my breakfast.room a picture of cleanliness. The floor was of 
bright red brick, the lattice opened upon the garden, and the bright 
river lay beyond. Before I was well entered upon the meal, a fine old 
fox-hound belongiag to the house, that had been sunning himeelf out- 
side on the grass, placed his fore-paws upon the window-sill aud con- 
templated the feast with all the serene dignity ofajudge. Up above me, 

ina. wicker cage, a blackbird sung his hymn to the morning. Be- 
tween these two pets I sat like Robinson Crusoe; and, I must say, that 
they interfered in no slight degree with my breakfast; for the black- 
bird, whose love of water seemed almost as intense as my own in the 
ecstasy of his enjoyment of his sitzs-bad sprinkled me all over, and the 
deepset eyes of the noble old hound appealed to me so irresistibl 
that I chucked half my bread away to him in little pellets whic 
he caught every time with the unerring precision of a piece of ma- 
chinery. 

Brokfast done, I reminded me of the vicar, and, curious to see the 
grey old church, I started up the road which Jed to it, followed by the 
hound, who seemed quite to brighten up at the excitement of a new face. 
The doors of all the cottages were open, and their inmates at the morn- 
ing meal made many a picture worthy of Hunt. The church is a perfect 
specimen ofitskind. Without any pretence to architecture, it is imposing 
by its massive proportions. The tower, painted by age with yellow 
lichen and crum led and softened by time, a attained that perfect tone 
which seems peculiar to our English atmosphere. I found the sextoness 
sweeping out the church as I entered. a my asking her for the tomb 
of the vicar, she pointed out to me a small square brass let into a tomb- 
stone close under the pulpit. Upon this brass the effigies of the vicar and 
a lady are engraven; from which, I suppose, that upon his being relieved 
from his vows of celibacy he took to himself a wife. There is a half- 
Popish-priest, half-Episcopalian-and-Clergyman, look about the design, as 
if even the effigy did not know which view of the religious question and 
habit toassume. With the exception of one very curious brass, there 
was nothing else worthy of note in the church, so I wandered out again 
among the old crumbling grave-stones. 

“ And who,” thought I, “is now the Vicar of Bray ?”’ 

As my brain employed itself in drawing an odd jumble of a shaven 
crown and a most clerical-looking white tie, emblems of the past and pre- 
sent, my eye fell upon a large fine old red brick house, which obtruded 
upon thechurchyard. A low murmur of music proceeded. from the draw- 
ing-room window ; and as I looked up the blind suddenly blew out, and 
with it came the sound of the piano, very tenderly touched, and in the 
midst, like a clear spiral of crystal, a female voice sweetlyascended. The 
music ceased, andthe voice full of laughter was heard in answer to some 
low question. I could see nothing; but I drew a picture at once of a 
beautiful white throat suddenly bent back, and a fair face, like some 
morning flower turning towards its sun—a happy lover. There was an 
escape from the music-stool, and the next moment I saw a blushing young 
beauty holding up her fiager playfully to her companion. 

“ How dare you, sir? Before breakfast, too! Look! dear old Boss 
teaches you a lesson in steadiness.” 

With that she leaned out of the window and called to the dog. 

“ Poor Bossy there! Poor doggy !” 

The old hound, as he looked up, showed all the depth of his splendid 
dew-lap, and howled a deep note of recognition. Theyoung lady, at this 
moment, discovered that she was 


“ The cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” 


She drew, back, and the breakfast-bell just then ringing, I heard the 
laughter of the young people gradually die away as they descended the 
stairs towards the breakfast-parlour. And there, thought I, sits a rever- 
end looking old gentleman, cutting open the wet leaves of Z'he British 
Churchman, and an old lady doing the decencies of dry toast and coffee. 
It must be the parsonage, and the old gentlemean the modern vicar of 
Bray. “ Ah,” thought I, “they might have been jolly priests under the 
old religion—fat, lazy, and pious enough; and celibacy might have been 
a very holy condition of life: but how the incumbents of the ancient 
time, lying buried about here with their beads, and the sacred wafer on 
their tongues, must envy our modern vicar, and such a domestic picture 
as this!” 

My speculation ended, I strolled down again towards the river. A 
man was leisurely punting himself up against the stream. I hailed him, 
and found he was going cray-fishing; so as I had nothing better to do for 
an hour, until the next uptrain passed, I jumped in. The Thames just 
above Bray is very shallow, but as clear as glass; and the long grasses, 
the beard of the venerable father of the stream, wave with a beautiful 
undulating motion. Every here and there we could see great jack lying 
as still as stones. By and by we came to a part of the river where the 
bank, overhung by bushes, appeared completely honeycombed with rat- 
holes. Here the fisherman rolled up the sleeves of his blue shirt, and 
leaning over the boat’s side thrust his hand into one of the holes below 
the wacer level, and pulled out one of the most diabolical looking devils, 
in the shape of the genus Crustacea, that a timid man would wish to look 
at. I involuntarily pulled away my foot from him as he lay sprawling 
and snapping at every thing that fell in the way of his ugly looking nip- 
pers, with a temper evidently not improved by his last change of resi- 
dence. . 

“ There’s one lies under yonder stone,” said the man, pointing with 
his dripping hand. ‘ Catch'n behind the ears and he can’t bite ’e.” 

With a“ who’s afraid” sort of air, bat with some such sensation as 
Schiller’s diver must have experienced when he sprang into the whirlpool 
the second time, J advanced my hand cautiously into the water, but the 
cunning devil managed, before I could pounce upon him, to change his 
position; so instead of catching him“ behind the ears,’ I grasped him 
right by one of his belligerent-looking claws. ’Twas a tartar, without 
doubt, that I seized, for I pulled back my hand with a terrible yell, and a 
jerk which pretty nearly upset the boat. 

In ashort time my most dexterous fisherman had covered the bottom 
of the boat with these infantine lobsters, and then we punted over to 
Monkey Island, of picnic notoriety, to get something to quench our thirst. 
We landed at a flight of half-ruined steps, which, still in their decay, re- 
mind one of many a scene of the past—of many a clocked silk stockin 
exposed as the stiff brocade was fora moment litted by some fair-hande 
“quality” debarking from her gilded barge (with black page and poodle 
in attendance), beneath the gigantic poplar-trees which still throw their 
iong shadows over the water. Upon this island one of the dukes of Marl- 
borough—the third, I think—had a summer-house and a pleasure-ground. 
The summer-house is now occupied by a fisherman,one of the rooms (an 
octagon), very prettily proportioned, and fitted up in the substantial man- 
ner of the time, is painted all over with monkeys, some fishing, some 
shooting, some walking about with swords and cocked-hats, like fine gen- 
tlemen. What a queer taste they had for these brutes in the last cen- 
tury! And from this room the place has since beén called Monkey Is- 
land. And here,where once the Lady Bettys andthe Lady Sallys, in 
their powder and patches, sipped marischino and ate peaches, with the 
sun’s warm kiss upon them, 7 fisherman and I quatfed the s) rightly 
ginger-beer, for mine host’s cellar could afford no more generous liquor. 
Yet, thought I, what would the old possessor, carefully lapped in lead in 
the family vault at Blenheim, give to hear the cork pop of even such an 
ignoble beverage ? 

The garden had gone to decay long ago, the fish-pond was a dismal 
swamp, whilst what was once a fine lawn was now overgrown with couch- 
grass. The little children of the house, who followed us about with their 
fingers in their mouths and great staring eyes, pointed out to us the pa- 
vilivn, a little building of wood, a kind of minature of the larger building. 
The boatman, who had been following me lazily with a flower in his 
mouth and his hands in his pockets, suddenly seemed to rouse himself 
into action at the sight of a straw hanging out of a hole in the building. 
Patting his footupon a little projection he lifted himself up to it, and put 
in his hand. 

I could seé the eyes of one of the little girls following his motions with 
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intense interest, and when she saw what he was about, she clasped h 
hands in au agony of tears,— er 

“ Ob, ‘tis my nest! ‘tis my nest! Don’t take my little birds!” she gaig 
all the time pulling at the man’s coat, and appealing to me with her be’ 
oe blue eyes. 

‘* Hold your tongue, little silly!” said the man, jumpin to the ground 
with a nest full of speckled eggs. ‘“ What's the good of breeding such 
varmint to eat the cherries?” And before I could interfere, with one 
dash he smashed them all upon the ground. 

All the children at this set up @ dreadful cry, and one little boy, as 
bold as a lion, came up to the man, and with his heavy boot gave him a 
gece kick for touching “ Mary’s nest;” and I applauded the fi 





ittle he 
or the act was acruel one... “ Ah, my fine fellow,” I said to myself, « on 
are the worse for this brutality by a bright sixpence which I have in ‘m 
pocket.” The bevy of weeping children followed us up to the landing. 
place, with dismal lamentations. 

“ Hold your noise!” said the man to the little girl ; ‘‘ there was no bird 
there—’twas an old nest.” 

* You story ! you story!” she cried stamping her little feet with pas- 
sion. ‘There is the bird crying up in the poplar now.” 

And it was true enough; the poor mothe:, with her breast yet bearing 
the impress of the eggs she had veen sitting upon, 6\t twittering most 
woefully in the tree. We pushed off the boat to cross to the other side, 
the children still crying upon the brink of the water; and the mournfy) 
note of the poor bereaved little bird was heard above them all, even to 
the other side of the water. A footpath through two or three corn-fields 
leads to the station. I was but barely in time for the up-train from Ex. 
eter. We had to make up for stoppages, so the speed was such as the 
Great Western only can go. In less than half-an-hour the beautiful 
spire of the new church at Paddington came to view—the station was 
gained—and then, like a rocket which has reached its greatest altitude, 
and bursts into a thousand balls of fire, the doors were thrown open, and 
the multitude of travellers (I among the number) were in a moment dis. 
persed in every direction. 


—— 
LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEY- 
RAND. 


PART III. 

Conference of the Marshals at Fontainbleau—Talleyrand opposes an abdication in fa. 
vour of the King of Rome—Anxiety of Talleyrand—Interview of the Marshals with 
the Emperor Alexander—Talleyrand and Marshal MacDonald—Fall ot Napoleon— 
Endeavours of Talley to secure a liberal Constitution—His design trustrated— 
Senatus Consultum recalling the Bourbons—Talleyrand receives pabficl the Count 
D’ Artois 00 his entry into Paris—His Addrers—Answer to it written by Talleyrand— 
Louis XVIII. at Compiegne—Interview with the Emperor Alexander—Talieyrand 
and Louis XVIII. at St. Omer—Hostility of the Royalists to Talieyrand—Talieyrand 
named Minister of Foreign Affairs—Benefits secured to France by his negotiations— 
Goes to the Congress of Vienna—Result of his negotiations there—Displeases the 
Emperor Alexander—Festivities at Vienna—Talleyrand’s Letters to Louis XVIII. 
—Negotiations respecting Murat—Return of Napoieon f.om Elba—Attacks against 
Talleyrand for his public conduct—Detence set up for him—Taileyrand and Louis 
XVIII. at Mons after the battle of Waterloo—The Dake of Wellington’s opinion ot 
Talleyrand—Fouche anu the Duke of Welling ton—Opposition of the Emperor Aiex- 
ander to. Valleyrand—M. Pasquier and Louis XVIIL—Talleyrand and M. Pasquier— 
Proclamation of Cambrai— Louvre stripped of its works of art—Remonstrances of Tal- 
leyrand—His retirement from office—His last int rview with the King—Is named 
Grand Chamberlain—His account of bis ceremonial dutics—His speeches in the Cham. 
ber of Pc ers—Events preceding the revolution of Lt a em) A the Bourse— 
Day of the 29th July—He predicts the fall of the Bourbons—Louis Phillippe hes:tates 
he” the crown—Consults Talleyrand—Decides to accept, and is proclaimed 
The first explicit declaration in favour of the Bourbons came from the 

Council General of the Seine. This was followed by addresses to the 
provisional government from all the constituted bodies, such as the Avo- 
cates, the Cour de Cassation, the Council of State, &c. In all these there 
were strong expressions hostile to Napoleon, and in some of them allu- 
sions, more or less direct, to the restoration of the ancient line of kings. 
Notwithstanding these manifestations favourable to the project ave 
cated by Talleyrand, the allied sovereigns had still a vague and undefined 
horror of the very name of Napoleon, nor did they venture to give that 
cordial co-operation to the party of the Restoration which might have 
been expected. Napoleon was still surrounded by 30,000 proved troops, 
including the celebrated Imperial Guard. Besides these, the corps com- 
manded by Marmont and Mortier amounted to 20,000, making a total of 
50,000 fighting men, enthusiastically devoted to their leader, and that 
leader incontestably the greatest captain of the age. Who could tell the 
effect of alevy en masse, and the insurrection of the Faubourgs? Besides, 
might not a junction be effected with Soult and Suchet in the south, and 
with the aid of Eugene Beauharnais in Italy, the re-appearance of the 
hero of Austerlitz, at the head of 180,000, was far from being impossible. 
To parry such a project, emissaries were sent to tamper with the Im- 
perial generals and the proclamations of the provisional government 
were scattered among the soldiers. In this state of things the Marshals 
held a conference at Fontainbleau, and some being influenced by a sin- 
cere opinion of the impossibility of effectual resistance, and others sha- 
ken in their fidelity by the emissaries of Talleyrand and the provisional 
government, it was resolved to endeavour to induce the Emperor to ab- 
dicate in favour of his son. Ic is well known that this step was taken. 
It was received by those who were then regarded as leading the public 
opinion differently. Talleyrand and his colleagues in the provisiunal go- 
vernment opposed it, favouring the restoration of the bourhee, and 
Caulaincourt and the Marshals of the army advocated it with a regency 
under Maria Louisa. The Marshals, commissioned by Napoleon to no- 
tify his abdication to the allies, arrived in Paris in the midst of the great- 
est disquietude and apprehension, as well on the part of the population 
as on that of the allies themselves. People doubted the result. The 
sudden re-appearance of Napoleon was constantly feared by some and 
hoped by others. Those who had taken the part of the provisional go- 
vernment wavered. The salons of M. Talleyrand were comparatively 
deserted. The looks of the sovereigns and their generals were gloomy 
and serious, and little calculated to reassure those who had hastily com- 
mitted themselves to the Restoration. 
The commissioners of the Emperor presented themselves to Alexander. 
He addressed this act of abdication to the allies, without alluding either 
to the senate or the legislative body, or to any of the constituted authori- 
ties. The anxiety of Talleyrand, who stood so deeply and irretrievably 
committed, during this interview, can easily be conceived. He inter- 
cepted the Marshals in the ante-room before they communicated with 
the Czar, and showed them how many persons would be compromised if 
they succeeded in their mission. “ You will ruin,” said he, “all those 
who have entered this salon. Remember that Louis XVIII. is a prin- 
ciple, and everything else is only an intrigue.” He produced, however, 
no effect. The Marshals were faithful to their mission, and unanimous 
for a Regency. 
It was one in the morning when the deputation was received by Alex- 
ander. Marshal M’Donald opened the conference. “ We have full pow- 
ers, so far as regards the army, the regency, and France,” said he. ‘ The 
Emperor Napoleon has expressly forbidden us to stipulate for himself 
personally.” ‘That does not surprise mo,” replied Alexander, pen- 
sively, and with a countenance full of admiration for the fallen greatness 
alluded to. ‘ Your majesty,” continued M'Donald, “will not forget your 
old friendship for Napoleon. The military glory of France also merits 
some consideration. it would be baseness in us to abandon the race of 
him who has so often led us to victory. Your majesty will not forget the 
declara‘ion of the allies, that they did not invade France with the inten- 
tion of imposing a government upon her.” Marshal Ney and M. Caulain- 
court supported the proposals of M’Donald, and the latter especially 
availed himself of the confidence which he had formerly enjoyed withthe 
Czar, to urge the interests of the family of Napoleon. 
The eloquence and military frankness of the Marshals had shaken Alex- 
ander, who had besides a lingering spark of his old regard for Napoleon 
still unextinguished. Talleyrand had arranged that General Dessolle 
should take up the other side of the question. ‘“ Your majesty,” said he, 
‘must consider how many persons, relying upon your word, have already 
been compromised in this matter. The pledge given by your majesty, 
to treat henceforward neither with Napoleon nor any of his family, has 
operated upon them, and governed their conduct. Your majesty ought 
to remember that the Regency will be only the reign of Napoleon con- 
tinued.”” The embarrassment of the Czar was extreme, and he only e8- 
eaped from it by the subterfuge, that he was uot acting alone, and must 
consult the King of Prussia. He told the deputation that in a few hours 
they should receive his answer. 

The Marshals left the Czar, and waited in the antechamber, where 

they entered into a lively altercation with the supporters of the provi- 

sional government, accompanied by loud words. Talleyrand, who had 
remained with Alexander, came out and said— 

“« Messieurs, if you wishto dispute, pray descend to my apartment; you 

are in the ante-chamber of the Emperor of Russia.” 

“‘ That will be useless,” replied M'Donald; “my comrades aud I are 

determined not to acknowledge the provisional government.” 

M. Talleyrand and other members of the provisional government then 

returned to Alexander and resorted to every means of persuasion to de- 

cide him against the propositions of the deputation. 

In fine, a reply was given, throagh Talleyrand, to the envoys of Napo- 

leon, that nothing would be accepted by the allies but unconditional ab- 
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ication, and the well-known treaty of Fontainbleau, was signed on the 
a April by Marshal Ney and M. Csalaincoart on the part of ors, sero 
and MM. de Metternich, Stadion, Nesselrode, and Castlereagh, on ehalf 
of the allied powers. Napoleon thus became sovereign of Elba, whither 
he was accompanied by four hundred men of his guard. us 
Ia all the prozeedings takea by Talleyrand to produce the recall o 
the Bourbons to the throne of France his great object was to couple their 
return with conditions which should secure to the nation a liberal con- 
stitution. Of this he never fora moment lost sight. In his negotiations 
with the allied sovereigns and their agents, in his discussions with the 
leading members of the senate and legislative body, and in his corres- 
ndeace with the Bourbons themselves, this was the prominent idea. 
he means by which he meant to secure the attainment of this object 
were, first, to render the retara of the Bourbons the consequence not 
of any hereditary claim or right pre-existing, but of the free and sponta- 
neous invitation of the French people, speaking through the constituted 
authorities, especially the senate aud the legislative body; aud secondly, 
that this invitation should be accompanied by the draft of a constitution 
prepared by the senate, and to be accepted by the sovereign thus called 
to the throne by the voice of the nation. This design was frustrated. 


* So long as any doubt remained as to the fate of Napoleon and his family, 


all objections to Tallyrand’s project were suppressed. But the momeut 
the unconditional abdication of the Emperor was extorted, and the de- 
claration of the allies against the succession of his family was promul- 
gated, opposition to Talleyrand’s plan of a constitution showed itself 
even in the provisional government itself. The Abbe de Montesquiou, 
one of the members of that government, declared against the priuciple 
of inviting Louis Stanislaus Xavier to the throne, and proposed that 
Louis XVIII. should be at once unconditionally acknowledged as: the 
legitimate King of France, as the successor of Louis XVII, whose right 
would thus be also implicitly admitted. In a word, the proposition of 
M. de Montesquiou tacitly effaced all that had been done in France since 
the fall of Louis XVI. It became evident, in the debates to which this 
proposition of the ultra-royalist party gave rise, that the complete reali- 
zation of the design of Talleyrand was no longer to be hoped for. In 
this situation of affairs, Talleyrand saw that the best he could effect for 
the country was to make a compromise with the legitimist party, giving 
them his support, and obtaining from them in return such concessions in 
favour of popular rights as they could be induced to consent to. After 
much discussion, a senatus consultum was drawn up conjointly by Tal- 
leyrand and the Abbe de Montesquiou on the 6th April, and promulgated 
the next day, including the following heads :— 
“1. The free invitation of the Bourbons to the throne of France, by 
the French people. 
“2. The recognition of the ancient noblesse, and the continuance of 
the imperial noblesse. 
“%. The maintenance of the Legion of Honour. 
“4. King, senate, legislative wade, to concur in making laws. 
“5. Legislative body to be elective, to have freedom of discussion, and 
public debates. - 
“6. Taxes to be equitable, and granted only for a year. 
“7- Independence of the Tribunals. 
8. Military ranks, honours, and pensions to be preserved. 
“9. Freedom of conscience and liberty of the press.” 


_ The king was to be proclaimed as soon as he should have sworn to and 
signed a constitution conformable to the programme. 

Between the date of the publication of this act of the senate, and the 
entry of the Count D’Artois into Paris—an interval of less than a week, 
much disputation prevailed, and many bitter sarcasms were interchanged, 
between the royalists, imperialists, and republicans. Nothing but the 
greatest caution and prudence on the part of M. Talleyrand could have 
prevented a fatal collision of parties, which would either have compro- 
mised the cause of the Restoration, or utterly destroyed all hopes of ob- 
taining any form of constitutional government. The Count D’Artois, 
when he eutered France, assumed the title of Lieutenant-General of the 
Kingdom. This title the Senate refused to acknowledge; and when his 
intended entrance into Paris was announced, the Senators refused to meet 
him, or accompany him to the palace. 

The provisional government, with Talleyrand at its head, however, 
met his Royal Highness at the Barrier, where Talleyrand addressed him 
in these words :—*“ Monseigueur, our felicity will be perfect if your 
Royal Highness will accept, with that divine goodness which distin- 
guishes your august house, the homage of our devotion.” The prince, 
not possessed of presence of mind or command of language, stammered 
out some incoherent and unintelligible reply ; but in the course of the 
evening the following answer was written for him by Talleyrand, and, 
with his consent and approbation inserted in the Moniteur of the follow- 
ing day :—‘* Messieurs, members of the provisional government, [ thank 
you for all the good that you have done for our country. Let there be 
no longer any division among us, Let peace and France be the cry. I 
revisit my country, and find nothing changed by my presence, except that 
there is one Frenchman more.” 

Talleyrand observing the injurious appearances produced by the 
marked absence of the senators trom these ceremonies, endeavoured to 
| ses on the Count D’Artois the importance of his coming to a good un- 

erstanding with them. After much negotiation it was at length ar 
ranged, that the Senate—rejecting as it did the right of the prince to- 
the title of Lieutenaut-General of the Kingdom, bythe appointmentof his 
brother, who had not yet himself had an opportunity of complying with 
the conditions on which the throne was otfered to him,—should itself 
nominate the Count D’Artois to the Lieutenant-Generalship. This was 
accordingly done, and a deputation from the Senate was afterwards pre- 
sented to the prince by M. Talleyrand, who read an address on the oc- 
casion,. 

The answer to this address, as usual, was prepared by Talleyrand, and 
read as follows by the Count D’ Artois :—* I thank you, in the name of the 
king, my brother, for the share you have taken in the return of our le- 

imate sovereign, and for having thus ensured the happiness of France, 
for which the king aud his family are ready to shed their blood. We 
mast have hencetorward but one thought. The past must be forgotten. 
We must be for the future united as brothers. While I hold in my 
hands the government, which I trust will not bea long period, L will use 
all the means in my power to promote the public good.” 

The Count D’Artois was now at the head of the government. 
ee ane. oe the nomination of the Count D’Artois to the 
pas ee wae ship ofthe kingdom by the Senate, and the arrival of 

- at Compiegne, Talleyrand saw all the difficulty he still had 
weanenentny in order to secure to the French nation a free constitution 
eld ond ee , a. ultra-Royalists had become more 

p paneer da es of Divine Right, Monarchy by the grace of God, 
and the continuous reigns of Louis X VII. and Louis XVILI., notwithstand- 
ing the events of the Revolution, the Consulate, and the Empire, were 
caine wedly yooceiend. The y apes D’ Artois was careful not even, 
th ‘bt aby» to say or do auything which could compromise 

ese principles, and Talleyrand did not press the prince on these points 
pradently awaiting the arrival of the recalled sovereign, with whom he 
never to cease to correspond, from whom he had direcily received full 
powers, and of whose more enlightened understanding and more liberal 
dispositions he was cognizant. 

to fine, Louis arrived at Compiegne. Talleyrand, well aware of the 
sinister influence likely to be exercised on him by the ultra-Legitimist 
party and the emigrants, whose devotion to the doctrities of the old 
monarchy neither exile nor misfortunes had shaken, had so managed 
that the Emperor Alexander, persuaded that he had pledged himself 
publicly that the Freach peuple should have free institutions, went to 
Compiegne where he hada long personal conference with the King, in 
which he is reported to have said to him—*“ I have promised to France 
~ your Majesty’s name a free constitution. There must be two cham- 
Felnad.. Your Slajesty’s enlightoncd endacuantnny emmies reall ve 
will make this concession.” — ee ee 
BD nes principles of the constitution were then settled by the two sove- 
gs, and it was agreed that they should be incorporated in a charter to 
be granted by Louis XVIII. to the French people. Itis but justice to the 
memory of Talleyrand to record that he struggled to the last against this 
— of accomplishing the object. He persisted with more than custo- 
ys pertinacity in the idea that the constitution ought toemanate from 
King 2n, and be accepted by the King, instead of emanating from the 
wakes acts muses by the nation. He argued thateven prudence 
peony tt ag ucha course, since it would give a more secure guaran- 
- ‘et 1¢ future. The King, however opposed this with an obstinacy 
~ p heparan to the prejudices of his education, and the counsels 
len auanaall we ee to the unbiassed exercise of his judgment. 
weald ree th y Aalleyrand, who demonstrated the advantages which 
Pweg 8 — acceptance of the constitution proposed by the 
yield he er oo e torefute his arguments, yet determined not to 
Talle »1 J acceptais cette constitution, vous seriez, assis M. de 
eyrand et je serais debout.,”’ 


No fitting occasion was, however, omitted by Talleyrand to remind the 


King of the condition of his restoration. Thus, when the Senate were 
received at St. Omer, before the public entry of Louis into Paris, Talley- 
rand, as president, addressed him as follows :—* Sire—The — Lad 
your Majesty restores to France its natural government, and gives all t - 
necessary securities for the repose of tne country, and the tranquillity o 
Europe. The Senate, profoundly moved, happy to mingle its sentiments 
with those of the French people, comes to lay at the foot of the throne 
the testimony of its love and respect. A constitutional charter will re- 
unite all interests to those of the throne, and will strengthen the highest 

ower by the concurrence of all inferior powers. You, Sire, know still 
Dear than we, that liberal institutions, so well tested with a neighbour-. 
ing people, give to sovereigns who are friends of the laws and fathers of 
their people, support, and uot obstruction. Yes, Sire, the nation and the 
Senate, filled with confidence in the wisdom and magnanimity of your 
Majesty, desire, as you do, that France shall be free, in order that her so- 
vereign may be powerful.” ; 

Louis XVIII. was at length reseated on the throne of his ancestors. He 
was no sooner there, than, surrounded by the intrigues of the incurable 
coterie of Royalists who were countenanced and urged on by his brother, 
the Count D’Artois, he was impelled, by every persuasion and sugges- 
tion, to adopt a policy of re-action, in which the most conspicuous ab- 
surdity would have been an utter oblivion of the history uf Europe from 
1792 to 1814, and the most revolting baseness, the utter desertion and re- 
jection of those by whose ability he recovered his crown. These in- 
trigues were, at least in part, frustrated by the combined efforts of Mons. 
de Talleyrand and de Blacas. . 

Tne uitra-Royalists would gladly have rid the court of M. de Talley- 
rand, when the restoration had once been accomplished by the aid of his 

reat abilities. The Emperor Alexander foresaw and feared these ten- 

encies, The eminent services of Talleyrand were, however, too con- 
spicuous to render his exclusion from the first cabinet ot the restoration 
expedient, or even safe. Such an act of base ingratitude would not only 
have given disgust in France, but even to the allied courts themselves. 
Yet it must be admitted, that notwithstanding all that the King owed 
him, Louis X VILL. did not regard him with a friendly eye. Having no 
confidence in his integrity, he could not forget the share he had had in 
the Revolution. The official decision which characterised the manners 
of Talleyrand—those forms by which he was able to impose his opinion, 
rather than tender his advice, notwithstanding the elegance and refine- 
ment with which all this was covered, displeased the King, who desired 
to have at least the semblance of acting for himself. Atlength, however, 
and not without much reluctance and some hesitation, the Portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs, always esteemed the highest in the cabinet of the Tuil- 
leries, was offered by Louis to Talleyrand, and accepted. 

Besides the advantages secured to the French onary | the charter, 
the country owes to Talleyrand important benefits obtained in the nego- 
tiations carried on soon sain for the territorial arrangement of 
France. The great powers, after the defeat of the French at Champan- 
bert, Chebeon Phleeey, Montmirail, and Montereau, refused to treat with 
Napoleon on any other basis than that of the ancient limits of the king- 
dom, thatis to say, those of 1792. They now declined to negotiate on 
any other terms. Nevertheless, Talleyrand obtained from them the pre- 
servation of Avignon, and the Comtat Venaissin the county of Montbel- 
liard, the department of Mont Blanc, composed of a part of the Savoy, 
and considerable annexations to departments of the Ain, the Lower 
Rhine, the Ardennes, and the Moselle. He also induced them to respect 
those monuments of the arts which were the fruits of the latest victories 
of the French arms. He may be fairly admitted to have effected an able 
and advantageous arrangement, when it is considered, that while peace 
was established in Europe, the territory of France was evacuated by the 
invading armies, and her independence secured; the partisans of the 
Bourbons saw their monarchy re-established, the defenders of the Em- 
pire saw their iuterests preserved, and their rights respected, and the 
party of the Revolution saw its chiei results maintained, and its princi- 
ples acknowledged. Such were the results of the negotiations of M 
Taileyrand at Paris. ‘ ‘ 

After he had been nominated to the ministry of Foreign Affairs, he 
went in person, as plenipotentiary of France, tu the congress of Vienna, 
where the territorial arrangement of the remainder of Europe was to be 
decided on. Arrived there later than the representatives of the powers, 
he found the congress about to pronounce on the general distribution of 
territory, and to appropriate, at their pleasure, the spoils of the Empire, 
without reference either to the wishes or the interests of France. The 
representative of a conquered state, and a feeble government, he was not 
in a condition favourable to the exercise of any influence which could 
disturb the unanimity of the great powers, or gain for his country that 
position and consideration of which her disasters had deprived her. The 
strength which he did not derive from his government, he nevertheless 
drew from his own eminent abilities, and the vast resources of his clear 
understanding. 

Like ail expert diplomatists, he varied his means with the circum- 
stances in which he found himself placed, and the parties with whom he 
was to negotiate. The reign of force had now ceased; the abuses of 
conquest brought that term into disrepute. Reasoa, justice, principle, 
were the leadiug ideas. Talleyrand, therefore, presented himself to the 
Congress, prepared to extort from it the admission of a broad principle, 
which he Septates on his own ability to render fertile of after-conse- 
quences beneficial to France. This principle was that of legitimacy as 
opposed toconquest. He insisted on the acknowledgement of all those 
rights which sprang out of the past, in opposition to claims founded ex- 
clusively on victory. The partition of territory he contended must be 
effected on this principle, and not on the mere power of armies. 

When he arrived, four European powers only were represented in the 
Congress—Russia, Prussia, Austria, and England. He succeeded in aug- 
menting the number by the addition of France, Spain and Portugal, and 
Sweden, thus diminishing the preponderance of the great powers by the 
counterpoise of severai lesser states. He found that several important 
territorial arrangements were on the poiut of being adopted at the mo- 
ment he joined the Congress. ‘Thus it was agreed to recognise Germany 
as an independent federative body, to restore to Switzerland its ancient 
form, and acknowledge its independence. Belgium, united with Helland, 
was to be erected into the kingdom of the Netherlands, under the Prince 








| from Paris, a small state than a great one—a sovereign inoffensive from 


his weakness, than a power of the first order. Would it not have 
wiser, it has been asked, to have thruwn Prussia on the flanks of 

than upon the frontier of France? Would it nothave been better to have 
created more rivalry between that power and Austria, by multiplying 
their points of contact in Germany, and by removing her further from 
France, to have afforded increased facilities for a future alliance. 

To all this, it is answered, however, that Talleyrand really effected 
more by the course of negotiation which he pursued. He succeeded, as 
is admitted, in sowing division between the allied powers, and brought 
Austria and England to the joint determination to repulse the pretensions 
of Russia and Prussia, even by force of arms, if that extreme measure 
should be necessary. He signed, with Lord Castlereagh on the part of 
England, and Prince Metternich on the part of Austria, on the 5th January, 
1815, asecret treaty of alliance, in which the eventuality of a war with 
the other powers was contemplated, and he had obliged, by his pertina- 
city, Prussia to limit her claims toa third of Saxony, and Russia to give up 
a part of the grand duchy of Warsaw. oo 

The policy of M. Talleyrand was, by establishing an alliance within an 
alliance, to separate permanently Austria and England from Russia and 
Prussia, and to restore to France her political importance, by augmenting 
her influence in proportion as he succesded in breaking up the coalition 
of the four great powers. He was on the point of accomplishing this, 
when all his projects were scattered to the wind, andEurope, filled with 
amazement and alarm by the arrival of the intelligence of the landing of 
Napoleon at Frejus, and his rapid march on the French capital. The mo- 
ment this was announced in Vienna, the sovereigns and their repree 
sentative aszembied; all division disappeared, absolute unanimity was 
restored, and Napoleon was denounced as under the ban of all Europe. 

To be Continued. 
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THE OLD JUDGE; OR LIFE IN A COLONY.) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK THE CLOCK MAKER.” 


NO. ll. THE KEEPING-ROOM OF AN INN; ORSEBING THE DEVIL. 
Concluded. ; 

Things are greatly altered now. Lawyers have no funin’em no more. 
They are dry sticks; and if any one makes a joke the judge looks as sour as 
if he had swallowed a pint of vinegar.” “ant 

“They are like your Devil’s Half-Acre’ of Horton Corner,” said 
Stephen. They have got so infernal genteel they have altered their 
name and very natur. Once upona time xp used to be called attorneys ; 
now, forsooth, they are solicitors; formely they were styled lawyers, but 
now nothing but bannisters will do, and nice bannisters they are for a fel- 
ler to lean on that’s going down stairs to the devil.” : 

“True,” continued Thompson, “times are sadly altered. It will be 
many along day before you see the like of old Lawyer Scott. Well, he 
drove up to the door in a gig waggons hadn’t come into fashion then, 
and the people either travelled on horseback with saddle-bags, or in gigs = 
but, a in general way, pig-skin carried the day on account of e roughness, 
of the roads—lI think if can see him now, with his great, big, bony, high- 
stepping, bay horse (we haven’t got such horses no more now-a-days), 
ond his little ig with the wooden pig-yoke spring (to my mind the ea- 
siest, and lightest, and bestspring ever made for a rough carreee’ (— and 
his gun and his fishing-rod fastened crossways to the dash-board. He 
came along likea whirlwind. You know how sandy the flat is at Kent- 
ville, and there was a stiff breeze a-blowing at the time, and he always 
travelled at asmashing, swinging trot; and as he streaked along the dust 
rose like a cloud, and all you could see was a flying column of drifting. 
sand. Father was standing at the front gate when he reined up and 
alighted. . 

‘“* How are you, Thompson ?’ said he ; ‘how is the old lady, and all to 
home to-day ?’ / ; 

“None the better for seeing you of a Sunday,’ said father, quite 
short,” 

“ There is your pious man !" said Stephen. s 

“ Well, it was enough to make him grumpy, for he had get his go-to- 
meeting cloths on, and all the world was a-goingto see the old witch dipt; 
and mother was well dressed, and was to spend arternoon with old Mrs. 
Fuller, that married her sister’s husband’s brother—Crane F uller that was; 
and they’d knowed, in course, that they’d have to go and take off their 
toggery and temd on the lawyer. 

“©* Where is the hired man?’ says Scott. 

“ Gone to meeting,’ says father. 

“* Where’s the boys, then !’ said he. 

‘+ Gone there, too,’ said the old gentleman. , 

“« Well I’m sorry for that,’ says lawyer. ‘Just ontackle this horse and 
put him up yourself, will you 1—that’s a good fellow. . 

“* Thou shalt do no work,’ says father, ‘thou, nor thy servant,’ and so on, 
all through it. 7 ; ~ 

“Tl tell you what,’ says Scott ; ‘by Jove! if you don’t go this minute, 








of Orange ; Austria was to have Northern Italy, and to extend her in- 
fluence over the central Italian states, in the persons of her archdukes, 
and archduchesses; Sardinia was to receive Genoa; Sweden was to get 
Norway, and England to retain those maritime places in different parts of 
the globe which best accorded with her commercial and national in- 
terests. 

The questions respecting Saxony and the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 
were still undecided. Prussia, which had gained accessions on both 
banks of the Rhine, claimed the former, and Russia, which had constant- 
ly been extending her territory during the wars of the Revolution and 
the Empire, demanded the latter, the population of which amounted to 
four millions, which the Czar designed to erect into the kingdom of Po- 
land, with an independent constitution. Austria, without hesitation, had 
surrendered Poland, but had scruples about Saxony, while England, wil- 
lingly enough, abandoned Saxony, but objected to the aggrandisement of 
Russia at the expense of Poland. 

Talleyrand, seeing this state of things on his arrival at Vienna, soon 
succeeded, by adroit suggestions, in converting what were as yet only 
hesitations on the part ot England and Austria into positive refusals, and 
out of those refusals arose dissensions between the great powers, which 
were combined only by fear, while, in reality, they were opposed by in- 
terest. Appealing to the principle of legitimacy, he sought to re-establish 
Ferdinand I. on the throne of Naples, and to protect the territory of the 
King of Saxony; the only German Prince who, being strengthened by 
Napoleon, had remained faithful to France, and who, moreover, was fe- 
lated, by the ties of blood, to the House of Bourbon. M. Talleyrand de- 
clared that he could uever consent that the King of Saxony should he 
stripped of all his states by Prussia; and that Russia, by gaining the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, should push ler frontiers tu the Oder, and thus 
menace, by her prepouderance, the rest of Europe. The Emperor Alex- 
ander vainly endeavoured to bring him over to his own views, by calling 
to his recollection all that he, the Czar, had accomplished for France by 
his influence over Louis XVILI., and by threatening him with what he 
might still be enabled to accomplish. Finding him, however, immova- 
ble, the emperor observed, with some petulancy, “ Talleyrand is playing 
here the minister of Louis X1V.” 

In fine, the influence exercised by Talleyrand was such, that Prussia, 
at length, in order to gain Saxony, offered to cede to Saxony all the ter- 
ritory lying between the Sarre, the Meuse the Moselle, and the left bank 
of the Rhine, which was to have been given her as a compensation, but 
which pushed her frontiers, in that direction, too far from her centre. 
M. de Talleyrand, however, declined to accept this proposition, preferring | 
to maintain the King of Saxony with a diminished territory, te estabiish 
him on the left bank ofthe Rhine. This has been considered as a serivus 
error On the part of the great diplomatist. While the King ofthe Nether- 
lands held Belgium, Bavaria, Spandon, the Germanic Confederation, May- 
ence, and Luxembourg, it is contended that it would have been more 








prudent to place between the Sarre and the Rhine, at a few days’ march 


and onharniss that horse, and take care of him,’—and he went to the gi 

and took out his horsewhip, and began to flourish it over father’s head, 
with the lash looped in, club-like—if you don’t go and take that horse, 
I'll 

“«*What will you do?’ says father (for he was clear-grit, regular New 
England ginger). So turning right short round, and doublin’ up his fists, 
‘What will you do, sir?’ 

“There was your pious man!” said Stephen. ‘‘ He wouldn’t putupa 
horse ofa Sunday, but he’d fight like a game-cock for half nothin’. Well 
done, old boy! swear your father was a pious man, until you believeit 
yourself, will you?” 

“*What wil poh do ?’ says father. 

“+ Why, by the Lord,’ says Scott ‘if you don’t, and you know lam 
able 4 

“*You are not,’ says father, ‘You never was the man, and I defy you!” 

“‘If you don’t go and do it this minute, 1'll—I’ll—I’ll just go and do 
it neal Ah, my old cock,’ said he, a-givin’ him a slap on the back, 80 
hard, that it gave him a fit of the asthmy, ‘so you got your Ebenezer 
up did you? I have you here, atany rate. Now, do yuu go off to 
meetin’,’ says he, ‘ you and the old lady, and I'll put up the horse myself, 
and smoke my pipe till you come back, for I don’t want to mislest you 
in the least.’ So with that he turned to, onharnessed his horse, put him 
into the stablé, and went into the house and lit his pipe ; and father and 
mother went off to meetin’ and left him.” ; 

“A nice temper to go to meetin’ in!” said Stephen. “ But pious men 
are always amiable and good tempered.” ive 

“Well. they stayed to see the dipping, and then went to visit Mrs. 
Fuller, and it was considerable well on to sundown when they came 
home, and mother began to feel compunctious, too, at leaving the lawyer 
so long; but father was strict, and had scruples of conscience, an 
wouldn’trelax for po one. As soon as they drove up to the door, out runs 
lawyer. ; : 

“* How do you do, Mrs, Thompson ?’ said he; for he was a sociable 
man, and talking kind came natural to him. ‘Bless me, thought it was 
your daughter, youlook so young and handsome! you have positively 
taken a new lease! Let me help you out.’ : 

“He was a great tall man, and he went uf tothe gig and held out both 
hands, and when she sprung out, he managed to have her jump 80 that 
he caught her in his arms, and carried her to the door. What he said 
to her I don’t know; but no man knew better what flattery to whisper to 
a woman then he did; and whatever it was it put her in a good humoar, 
and she bustled about and got bis dinner ong | in no time. The table 
was set iu the room where the old folks were, but father wouldn t talk, 
aud hardly answer him at all, aud when he did it was quite short. At 
last says Scott, with a wicked twinkle of his eye, for he was full of mis- 
chief wud had the sliest eye you ever see,— : 

“¢ Thompson,’ says Me “IL saw an old friend of yours in Aylsford to- 
day, Naucy Noley ; she made many anxious inquiries after you, and de- 
sired to be kindly and gratefully remembered to you. 

“*Who?’ said ere , 

as Joley,’ said the lawyer. 

“sf Nancy Devil? said father. + know there is such a woman in Ayles- 
ford, but I never spoke to her in all my life.’ 

“*é Strange. too,’ said lawyer, ‘ for she told me to tell you the cow you 
gave her last spring got cast in the field and died, and she hoped you 
would either give or hire her another, and said how liberal you had al- 
ways been te her.’ 

“+ A cow?’ said mother. 

“+A cow!’ said father. 

«+ Yes, acow,’ said lawyer. ‘ Why, what in the world has get into you 
to day ?’ said Scott; ‘ you won’t know your old friends, you won't hear 
me, and you won't hear of Nancy or her cow.’ : 

“* Well, well,’ says mother, ‘here’s a pretty how do you do! What 








| in the world are you giving cows to Nancy Noley for?’ and she began to 


cry like anything. a ; 
“* Lawyer,’ says father, ‘leaye my house this minute ; if you don’t go 
out, I’ll put you out.’ 
“ «Indeed you shan’t,’ says mother; ‘ if you put him out you shall put 
me out too, | promise you. If you had been half as civil to him as you 
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are to Nancy Noley it would have been better for both of us,’ said she, 
crying most bitterly. ‘I'll have your tea ready for you, lawyer, when- 
ever you want it.’ 

‘« Father seed a storm a brewin’, so says he,— 7 

“+ Well, then, if he stays I'll go, that’s all; for I'd as soon see the devil 
in the house as see hii.’ ' , 

“«Mr. Thompson,’ says lawyer, with a serious face, ‘don’t use such 
language, or you may see the devil in earnest.’ 

“+1 defy you and the devil too, sir!’ said he. ; 

“* Recollect, Mr. Thompson, you say you defy the devil, and you are 
in a devilish and not a Christian temper.’ ; 

“*T defy you both, sir!’ said father, and he walked out into the orchard 
to cool himself.” ’ + 

“Tmprove his temper, you mean,”’said Stephen, “ by eating sour apples. 
There never was an apple in your father's orchard that would’nt pucker 
a pig’s mouth.” s 

“In the evening we had tea, but father was not present; he did not 
come into the room til] about ten. We were then just separating for the 
night. Says mother, says she,— 

“« Father, will you ask a blessing 2’ : 

“«T might ask a long time,’ said he, ‘ before I could obtain one on @ 
lawyer—a mischief maker and a sabbath breaker.’ 

“¢ Thompson,’ said lawyer, for he was a good-natured man, ‘Iam sorry 
if I have offended you; come, shake hands along with me, and let us part 
good friends. 

“¢T’d as soon shake hands with the devil,’ said father. 

“ What a sample of a meek, pious man!” said Stephen. 

“¢Only hear him, Mrs. Thompson!’ said lawyer; ‘ he’d sooner, he 
says, shake hands with the devil thanaChristian man! That's a danger- 
ous saying, sir,’ he said, a-turning agin and addressing himself to father, 
‘a very foolish and very rash speech; he may sbake hands with you 
sooner than you imagine. You have heard of the story of the devil and 
Tom Ball; take care there ain’t another of the devil aud Jack Thomp- 
son. Good night to you.’ 

“I was a little boy then, about twelve years old, and when there was 
anybody sleeping in the house there was a bed made for me in mother’s 
room. Father aud I went to bed, and mother seed to the house, and to 
putting out lights, and raking up wood fires, and putting the birchbroom 
in water, for fear of live coals in them, and setting rolls to rise in the 
dough-trough, aud covering them witb a blanket, seeing the galls was in 
and a-bed, bolting the doors and what not, and at last she came to bed 
too. Father either was or pretended to be asleep, and not a word was 
said till some time after mother had turned in. At last said she— 

“+ John!’ 

“ Father didn't answer. 

* John, dear !’ said she, giving him a gentle shake, ‘ dear John!’ 

««« What do you want?’ says father. 

“«¢ Are you asleep, dear ?’said she. 

“*No, but I wish you would let me go to sleep,’ said he. 

“¢ Well, so I will, love,’ says mother ; ‘ but there is jistone thing I want 
to know, and then you may go to sleep.’ 

“«* Well!’ says he. 

“+ Why didn’t you read the cow as usual to-night ?’ 

“Read what?’ says father, turning round round towards her. 

“« Read the cow, dear, before we went to rest.’ 

“« Read the devil!’ said he; ‘ what in the world do you mean by read- 
ing the cow? I believe the woman is crazed.’ 

“«* Oh, dear, I believe so too!’ said she; ‘and gracious knows I have 
enough to drive me mad.’ And she cried and sobbed like anything. 

“*Oh, ho!’ says he, ‘if your are a-going to take on that way, good 
night,’ and he turned back again. 

‘Oh,’ says she, “ that’s the way you always treat your lawful-wedded 
wife; and when I ask you a civil question, ‘the devil’ is the best word 
you can find for me.’ 

“¢ Well, what on earth are you at?’ said he. 
you want ?’ 

““* Why,’ says she, ‘ John, dear, why didn’t you read and expound this 
evening, as usual on Sabbath night, some portion of the wretched crea- 
ture after so much temptation ot the wicked one to-day? It would have 
been good for body and soul, and if we couldn’t have digested it all, for 
our temper, we might at least lave tried to do so.’ 

“*QOh, I see,’ says father, ‘ what’s runnin’ in your head! your are pre- 
tendin’ to talk about readin’ a chapter, and want to talk about Nancy 
Noley and the cow, and so you have mixed them all up in a jumble: wo- 
man like, you never could come straight to the point.’ 

““*Well, now, you can’t wonder, can you, dear, if I am troubled in 
mind? What's the truth of it?’ 

“« The truth, Polly dear,’ says father, ‘is jist this. 
liar, the lawyer is a liar, and you are a fool.’”’ 

“A meek Christian, that old Jack Thompson, wan’t he?’ said Ste. 
phen ; ‘‘and monstrous polite to his wife, too !” 

“*Fool!’ said mother. ‘Oh you wretched, wicked monster! firat to 
deceive, and then to go to abuse your lawful wite that way !’ 

“* Yes,” says father ‘a fool; and a stapid one too! I wish old Nick 
had you all before you conspired to bother me so confoundedly,’ and 
then he pretended to suore. , 

“And mother began to sob and scold, and the more she scolded the 
louder he snored. At last both got tired of that game, and feil off to 
sleep, and all was quiet once more. 

“About an hour or so after this I was awakened by an odd rushing 
kind of noise, and a strange smell in the room, and I called to mother, 
but she said she didn’t hear anything, and told me to go to sleep again.— 
at last she gave a violent scream, and waked up father. 

“ Father! father" said she. ‘Look here, John!’ 

**¢What on earth is the matter now?’ said he; ‘ what ails the wo- 
man?’ 

“* Hush,’ says mother, ‘the devil’s come; you know you wished he 
might take us all away, and here he is—olh-o-o-o—oh-o0-0-0 !’ 

“* Poor thing!’ says father, quite mollified; ‘Poor Polly, dear, I’ve 
been too harsli with you, I believe. You have gone mad, that’s a fact.’ 

“*T am not mad, Jobn,’ said she. ‘I am wide awake, there—there! 
don’t you see his great fiery eye-balls ?’ 

“*Oh, lay down, dear, says father, ‘you have been dreaming; there 
he is again! look, look !’ 

“Where, where?’ says father. 

“* There, there" says mother, ‘by the door: don’t you see his two 
red-hot fiery eye-balls, and a great ball of fire at his tail?’ 

“ « Heavens and earth!’ says father, slowly, what is that I see ?’ 

“Do you see his two great eyes now 7?’ says mother. 

“‘ I see four,’ says father. ‘ This all comes of that horrid lawyer !’ said 
he. 

“«*From that horrid Nancy Noley,’ said she.” 

“Oh, my, what a beautiful story !” said Miss Lucy, pouring out a glass 
of cider, and handing it to Mr. Thompson. I am sure you must be dry. 
Oh, my gracious, what a nice story !” 

“ Your good health, miss. Where wasI?” asked Thompson. 

“Where one said it was the lawyer’s doin’s,” she replied, “and the 
other Nancy Noley’s.”’ 

“Oh, exactly: ‘ Lawyer,’ said he; ‘ Nancy,’ says she 

“*Nancy bed d!’ said he. 

“ In the midst of all this hubbub I got awfully frightened myself, you 
may depend, and began to cry lustily, and mother called out,— 

“*Neddy, Neddy, cover yourself up in the clothes this minute, dear! 
Keep close; the devil and Nancy Noley’s here. Here they come !—here 
they come!—slowly come! Oh, it’s a trying thing to look on the devil !’ 
And she gave an awful scream, and it retreated. 

“*Ta this dreadfal moment,’ says mother, ‘ when evil spirits are abroad, 
and the sound of rushing winds is heard, and the devil is roamin’ about 
seeking whom to devour, and human hearts are quaking, I conjure you, 
John Thompson, to tell me, is that story of Nancy Noley true?’ 

“‘T’sad d lie !’ says father. 

“He had hardly got the words out of his mouth, before all the china 
and glass ranged in tae little three-cornered show-closet came down on 
the floor with a most tremendous smash, the broken pieces rebounding | 
on our beds,and nearly blinding us. All now was silence for a minute or | 
two, when mother said, — 7 

“*John what an answer you got to your assertion! This isa judg 
ment; and, oli, may it be executed mercifully upon you—a sinful, fallen, 
deceitfu! man! Get up and light a candle; the devil loves darkness and 
eschews the light.’ 

“Well, to tell you the truth, Polly, says he, ‘I’m a’most afeerd; and, 


‘What under the sun do 
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besides, the floor is all covered wi ibroken glass: and it’s as much as 
one’s life’s worth to go stumbliw about among sh irp-cornered bits of 
crockery, bottles, and what not 

“ You had better tell us agin he was clear-crit, real, New England gin- | 
ger, hadn't you ?” added Stephen. aT 
_ “** Your conscience fails you, John, that’s it. Confess, then, and I'll 
“orgive you,’ she said, ‘and tell me how it was that you fell into the 
hares of that wicked woman.’ 7 
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“*T tell yoa I hope the devil 1aay fly away with me in earnest, if it’s 
true!’ said father. 

“ At that instant there was a hollow sound, like that of the flapping of 
enormous wings; and father and mother, who were sitting up, saw the 
balls of fire again for an instant, when they were both knocked down, 
and the window at the head of the bed was dashed out with great vio- 
lence. Mother's 7 was torn to threads on one side, and some of her 
hair pulled out, while the temple was cut open, and one eyelid much la- 
cerated. Father had his cheek dreadfully scratched, and the skin nearly 
torn from his nose. 

«J can stand this no longer,’ said mother; ‘the smell of brimstone is 
so strong I am e’en a’most suffocated. I must get up and strike a light.’ 
And she felt for her shoes, and putting them on groped her way to the 
kitchen. 

“ When she returned with the candle, she stood a minute at the door, 
as if afraid to enter, or dumb-founded at the destruction of the contents 
of her cupboard. Her first thoughts were of me,— 

““* Neddy, dear Neddy ! said she, ‘are you alive?’ 

“* Yes, mother,’ said [. 

“¢ Are you hurt?’ said she. 

“« Yes, ma’am,’ said I, 

“¢The Lord be praised for that!’ said she. ‘Andnow let me see what’s 
here.’ And she sot the candle on the floor, and, standing ever so far off, 
she took the broom, and with the tip eend of the handle held up the val- 
ence, first of my bed, and then of hern, and peeped under ; and then she 
made me stand up, and sne beat the bed, as folks do a carpet to drive the 
dust vut: and then she told father to rise and dress himself, and while he 
was a getting up, she began banging away at the bed, and managed, either 
by chance or by accident done a-purpose (for nothin’ furies a woman 
like jealousy,) to give him some most awtul whacks with the broom- 
handle. 

“«» What are you at?" says father. ‘How dare you?’ 

“« The evil one may be concealed in the bed, dear. Oh, I shall never 
forget,’ she said, * her awful fiery eyes, and the blow she gave me over 
the head with her tail when she broke the window!’ 

‘“«¢ Who?’ said father. 

“*¢ Satan,’ said mother. ‘ Oh, the wicked creature, how she has clawed 
your face and broke my china!’ 

“ The thoughts of that loss seemed to craze her a’most, and make her 
as savage as a bear; and she hit him a crack or two agin, that made him 
sing out pen-and-ink in real earnest. At last, he caught hold of the broom- 
stick in his hand, and said,— 

“« What in the world do you mean by striking me that way? 
ails you, woman ?’ 

“«* Did she strike her own lawful husband, then?’ said she, in a coax- 
ing tone. ‘ Did she lift her hand agin her own John? Poor, dear, lost 
man! Well, I shouldn’t wonder if I did, for I’m e’en a’most out of my 
senses. Here’s your shoes, get up and dress.’ 

“ And when he let go the broom-handle, she stretched it across the 
bed, and lifted the blind, and exposed to view th3 broken sash and glass 
of the window. 

“*See here—see here, John!’ she said; ‘here’s where she escaped. 
“*Who?’ said father. 

«Why, Satan,’ says mother. ‘Did you think it was Nancy ?’ 

“¢ Oh, don’t bother me!’ said he. 

“Long and loud were mother’s lamentations over her china. Her 
beautiful old, real china bowl, that belonged to Govervor Winthrop, of 
Massachusetts, one of the oldest governors of the state, from whom she 
was descended; her beautiful painted jar, which, though often broken, 
was mended as good as new, but now was gone for ever! Her set of 
gilt tea-ware, that belonged to Judge Strange, who sentenced the two 
men to death for murder at Lunenburg; and a china lamb, that broke its 
legs and its neck in its fall; and a shepherdess, that was split in two from 
top to bottom by Washington on horseback! Tears mingled with the 
blood that trickled down her cheeks, and her voice was choked by fear, 
grief, and pain. Father never uttered a word. He assisted her in pack- 
ing up all the pieces and fragments into alarge basket with wovl, to be 
reproduced and mended, if possible, afterwards. When this was done, 
they dressed each other’s wounds, and sat by the kitchen fire. 

“*Polly,’ sayz father, ‘what account are we to give of this night's 
work! If we are silent, it will be said we have lifted our hands against 
each other ; if we relate the whole truth, our house will be avoided as 
hauated, and our friends will desert us as possessed of evil spirits. We 
are sorely tried with afflictions. Thisisajudgmenttome.’ And he shed 
tears. 

“ «Then you are guilty are yon? saidshe. ‘ You confess, do you?’ 

“¢ Polly dear,’ said he, ‘lam an innocent man of the slanders of that 
vile lawyer, and here is my hand; it grieves me you should doubt me. 
I'll take an oath, if you wish it, love" 





‘Are you all safe and sound?’ 
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5 The whole surfac ] of 
society was then ploughed up; and has ever since worn an aspect, which, 
whatever may be said to its advantage in other particulars, is certainly a 
good deal less romantic and picturesque than of yore. The drama has 
thus been deprived of much. of its attraction. The new exciteme nts of 
real life have been found to absorb and merge the old interest of the mi- 

| mic world : and even those, who still depend for amusement upon w: rks 
of fiction and subjects of art, are content to find tue ple sure Ff ithe n 
mervus nevels, tales, travels, biographies, mag izines, and other enter- 
tain ng Pu cat 8s, Will h can be «¢ oye 1 by 1 Teader at his—or her — 


“«¢ Oh, no, don’t swear, John!’ said she. 
oath.’ ”’ 

“She knew him better than you, Thompson,” said Stephen; “ for I 
guess it’s six of one and half-a-dozen of the other.” 

““*T believe you, Jolin,’ she said: ‘aud, from this time forth, I shall 
never think or speak of it again.” 

*** Now you talk sense,’ said father. ‘ But what shall we say? How 
shall we account for this night, for the distruction of our china, and for 
the marks of violence on ourselves ?’ 

“* You say you are innocent ?’ 

¢T om,” 

“** Then some way will be opened unto us from disgrace.’ 

“¢ Kasier said than done,’ he replied. 

“ ¢T tell you it will be done,’ said she. 

“ Here they were disturbed by the early summons of the lawyer. 

“* Hullo, Taompson ! where’s my bag ?’ 

“* Answer him softly,’ said mother; ‘ you may want his advice.’ 

“«*Oh, is that you, lawyer ?’ replied father. ‘ How are you this mor- 
ning? I hope you slept well last night, Mr. Scott. Will you havea 
glass of bitters? Is there any thing I can do for you?’” 

«What a pious hypocrite?’ said Stephen. 

“* No, I think you, not now. But, where’s my bag? It had two sil- 
ver-grey foxes in it, worth fifteen pounds. I was taking them down to 
Halifax as a present to Sir John Wentworth,’ 

“‘ Mother rose, and put her finger to her lip, and then went to her cham- 
ber and brought out the bag which she had seen near the door, and won- 
dered over in clearing up her room. 

“ «There it is,’ she said, as she handed it to father, ‘ Thereit is; I told 
ty a way would be opened to us. It’s nothing but apair offoxes after 
all !’ 


‘Your word is as good as vour 


“« At breakfast the lawyer lamented over his foxes, and mother over 
her chiaa; but, pleader as he was, mother beat him all hollow. 

“<7 am sorry for the loss of your china, Mrs. Thompson,’ said he ; ‘and 
willreplace it all when I go to Halifax with much better. It was I who 
uvtied the bag and let the devil loose on you, in the form of those two 
foxes ; for, to tell you the truth, your husband behaved unhandsomely 
He treated one poor devil very badly yesterday, and spoke very disre- 
spectly of another one behind his back. Recollect the old proverb, 
Talk of the devil, and he will be sure to appear.’ ” 

‘ Well I never, in all my born days,” said Miss Lucy, “heard such a 
beautiful story end in nothing at all like that! Oh, now, only think ofall 
that interest being excited and kept up by two nasty, horrid, dirty, com- 
mon, smelly foxes ! And then for to come for to go for to call that ‘ see- 
ing the devil!’ ” 

‘It’s quite as much as [ should like tosee of him,’”’ said Stephen. 

“ Well, it’s not as much as I should like to hear of him, then,” replied 
Miss Lucy. “Well Inever! It’s a great shame, now,so itis! The 
idea of calling that ‘ seeing the devil !’” 

— 


MEMOIR OF MRS. MATHEWS. 


BY HORACE 1WISS, ESQ. 

Fifty years ago, an authentic memoir of any dramatic artist, particular- 
ly if that artist happened to be a woman, and (as in the present case) a 
pretty woman, would have been one of the most acceptable papers that a 
periodical editor could have laid before his readers. In those days the 
theatre was one of the great lights of the age. It had been so from the 
time of Queen Anne, and so it continued till th: war of the French Revo- 
lution, when new modes of thinking began to prevail, and new subjects 
to occupy those literary and intellectual circles, of which, in London, at | 


least, the theatres have so long been the centre. 
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own fireside, withont the derangement of the usual dinner-hour, or the 
trouble of the ¢oilette, or the expeuse of an admission to the theatre. Add 
to this the frequency of private parties, among many and numerousclasseg 
who formerly never dreamt of anything in the nature of “ polka,” “ quad. 
rille,” or “ soirée-musicale,” and you have a tolerable notion of the rea. 
sons why the days of the dramaare palmy days no longer. After such a 
change in the pursuits and tastes of the public, this little memoir will be 
unheeded by the namerous readers who would once have welcomed it 
for the pure love of the stage ; but there still are some who will like to 
look over it ‘‘ for auld lang syne,” and others who will take the sort of 
interest in it which attaches to a drawing from a street in Pompeii, as an 
authentic memorial of what occupied a bygone generation. 

The clever, amiable, [agreeable, and attractive woman, who early in 
her life became the wife of the celebrated comedian, Charles Mathews, 
was the daughter of Mr. Jackson, a genileman who had directed his at- 
tention to the stage, and had studied as a pupil of Foote, ouce famous ag 
au actor and a mimic, and still in high esteem as a comic writer. Mr, 
Jackson fell in love with a lady, some of whose relatives had been also 
connected with the theatrical profession, hut whose surviving friends, 
unwilling to maintain that connexion, opposed themselves to her union 
with the young actor. She had herselt been brought up by a maiden 
aunt, whose counsel was given in the most special manuer against this 
yowMg niece’s encouragement of Mr. Jackson’s addresses; and as that 
counsel was not effectual to prevent the marriage of the lovers, the old 
lady took the usual revenge on her disobedient kinswoman, by bestowing 
ber property upon somebody else. Mr. Jackson did not live long enough 
to gain her good opinion by making money for himself. After a short 
professional probation, he uied, Jeaving his widow, and Anne, their infant 
daughter, in circumstances far from affluent. The widow attracted the 
attentien of a younger brother of the well-known singer, actor, and com- 
poser, Michael Kelly : and became, for the second time, a wife. Her new 
1usband, however, was not ofa turn of mind well fitted to improve the 
circumstances of his family ; pecuniary embarrassments multiplied upon 
him, and he found himself under the necessity of quitting England, 
where his wife and children remained in great difficulties. Hap vily for 
them, his brother Michael was at that time a prominent and influential 
person in the musical department of Drury Lane Theatre; and this kind 
uncle formed the project of training little Anne, the eldest of the child- 
ren, to take a situation upon its boards, where she might earn a livelihood 
for herself, and contribute to the comforts of her mother and sisters. Lit- 
tle Anne, however, wanted nerve, sadly ; and this became so apparent, 
that it was presently judged more prudent to educate her as a singer for 
concerts and oratorios. But, after a while, Kelly recurred to his original 
fancy. of bringing her upon the stage,—where he considered that his own 
influence was likely to forward her interest and establish her position, 
better and earlier than would be possible if she adhered to the musical 
profession exclusively of the drama. So he took her one day to Mr. 
Kemble. She was remarkably small of herage ; and when Mr. Kemble, 
who was fond of children, lifted her on his knee to give her a kiss, she 
struggled away from him in an agony of terror. Kelly explained that she 
was lis niece, and that his object was to get her an engagement. ‘ What!” 
said Mr. Kemble, “ that very little creature! what could such a sprite as 
she is do upon the stage! Why, we should be ubliged to put her behind 
a magnifying-glass to make her visible at all! However,’’ concluded he 
to the child, * if you will promise to grow a little, and leave of being 
frightened at me, you shall have an engagement, even if we have to pro- 
vide a pair of stilts on purpose for you.” 

She soon fulfilled her undertaking to grow taller, and was then per- 
mitted to appear as the representative of children in such pieces as ‘‘ The 
Smugglers,” ‘The Prize,” “ The Shipwreck,” and “The Adopted 
Child.” But ber timidity had not worn off: and the first time she had to 
rehearse asong, her fears were so overpowering, that, when the symphony 
began, she fainted away, and fell insensible upon the stage. By degrees, 
however, her taste, and the correctness of her ear, wrought such an im- 
provement in her performances, that she begun to feel some little re- 
liance upon her own powers; and before she grew to womanhood, it 
was judged by her friends that she would be able, with the aid of false 
soles in her shoes, to personate womanly characters. Accordingly, she 
took her degrees as an adult, and accepted an engagement in the York 
company. 

The York and Bath theatres were, at that time, the two great nurseries 
of the stage : so that a performer who got an engagement in either of 
those establishments had already made an important step in the profession. 
But, in Miss Jackson’s case, it wasastep of no little pain to herself, and 
anxiety to her family ; for it involved the necessity of her parting from 
her mother, and transferring herself to the guardianship of a stranger 
yet a kind one, old Mr. Tate Wilkinson, then the York manager, In the 
winter of 1800, her mother, with many tears, committed her, for the north- 
ward journey, to the care of arespectable gentleman travelling to York, 
who deposited her safely with the worthy Wilkinson. Butthe veteran 
manager, when he saw his fair recruit, was a little pazzled how he should 
employ a young lady in whom womanhood and childhood were “almost 
at odds which was which.’ However, he had engaged her, and must 
turn her tu some account ; so he assigned to her a couple of very interest- 
ing characters, Amanthis, in ‘The Child of Nature,” and Rosina, in the 
afterpiece of thatname. And now it turned out, that what he friends had 
feared would be her disadvantages, became the means of her success ; 
the timidity and freshness of her manner proving more attractive than 
disciplined talents might have been, before an audience familiar to satie- 
ty with what was conventional and artificial. 

She continued in the York company till 1803, when she became the 
wife of Mr. Mathews, under the remarkable circumstances which are 
fully detailed iu his published memoirs, and of which the substance is as 
follows :— 

Mr. Mathews’s first wife wasa Miss Strong, the daughter of a phy- 
sician at Exeter, who, at his death, left her with no provision but fair 
abilities and a tolerable education. In 1801 she exhibited symptoms of a 
decline. She had before that time conceived an affectionate regard for 
Miss Jackson, and one evening, toward the close of her life, she sent her 
husband to request that Miss Jackson would visit her on the following 
day. When Miss Jacksun arrived, Mrs. Mathews, propped up in bed, 
maintained an agreeable conversation till her husband came in, who ut- 
tered an exclamation of surprise and pleasure at finding her thus able to 
situp and talk to her friend. She told lim her present cheerfulness was 
the result of considerations, which she had brought him and Miss Jack- 
son together for the purpose of communicating to them in each other’s 
presence. She avowed her conviction that no human skill could save 
her; and she pathetically lamented that she must leave her husband,— 
the more, as he might possibly marry some woman who would less appre- 
ciate him than she had done, and make him unhappy, perhaps absolutely 
wretched. She next adverted to her own affection for Miss Jackson, and 
to that young lady’s unprotected state; and then, taking her hand, and 
that of Mr. Mathews, and pressing both to her own feverish lips ina 
solemn manner, she adjured them to take compassion upon her anxiety, 
and give her their pledge, that, after her death, they would become man 
and wife. Their agitation was extreme. Mr. Mathews reproved his 
wife with some impetuosity for placing him in such a dilemma ; and Miss 
Jackson, throwing herself upon her knees, besought the pardon of the 
dying woman for her refusal to comply, and represented the impossibility 
of her affiancing herself to a man for whom sheentertaiued no feeling 
warmer than that of friendship. She then quitted her chamber, followed 
by Mr. Mathews, who besought her not to harbour a suspicion that he 
had been privy to his wife’s intention, which he attributed to something 
like a delirium, produced by her feverish state.—In the following May 
Mrs. Mathews’s illness was terminated by death. 

For some time after that event there wasa certain degree of distance 
between the widower and Miss Jackson, the natural consequence of the 
scene which has been described. By degrees, however, their mutual 
coldness wore off; and a feeling of regard was growing up between them, 
when an incident, or coincidence, occurred, still more remarkable than 
the dying woman’s appeal. It is thus related in Mrs. Mathews’s me- 
moirs of ber husband:— 

“ Mr. Mathews’s account of his impressions was as follows:—He had 
gone to rest, after a very late night’s performance at the theatre, finding 
himself too fatigued to sit up till his usual hour to read; butafter he was 
in bed, he discovered, as will happen when persons attempt to sles ? be- 
fore their accustomed time, that to close his eyes was an impuesibility. 
He had no light, nor the means of getting one, all the family being in bed; 























but the night was not absolutely dark, it was only too dark for the pur 
) pose of reading—indeed every object was visible. Still he endeavoured 
to go to sleep, but his eyes refused to « lose, and in this state of restless- 
ness he remained: when suddenly a slight rustling, as if of al isty p- 
proach of something, induced him to tarn his head to that side of the bed 
whence the noise seemed to proceed ; md there he clearly beheld the 
figure of his late wife, ‘in her habit as she lived,’ who smiling sweetly 
upon him, put forth her hand as if to take his, as she bent { rward us 
was all be could relate; for in shrinking from the contact with 1 ire 
he beheld, he threw himself out of bed upon the floor, \ e (the fall 
having alarmed his landlord) he was f lin one of t ed dful fits to 
which I have alluded. On his recovery from it, he related th 1 i 
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‘the accident, and the whole of the following day he remained extremely 
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y* ill, and unable to quit his room."—(Memoirs 0 Charles Mathews, vol. 1. 
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. 341, 342. : 
PE Vhether this were adream, or an illusion produced by what is called 
nightmare, of itself it would not be a surprising occurrence. What alone 
makes it remarkable is, that, at the exact hour at which Mr. Mathews 
was thus affected, a vision of the same kind occurred to Miss Jackson. 
“The same sleepless effect,” says she, “ the same cause of terror, had uc- 
casioned me to seize the bell-rope, in order to summon the people of the 
house, which giving way at the moment, I fell with it in my hand, upon 
the ground. My impressions of this visitation (as I persisted it was) 
were exactly similar to those of Mr. Mathews The parties with whom 
we resided at the time were perfect strangers to each other, and living 
widely apart; and they recounted severally to those about them the ex- 
traordinary dream, for such I must call it, though my entire belief will 
never be shaken that I was as perfectly awake as at thismoment. These 
persons repeated the story to many, before they were requested to meet 
and compare accounts; there could consequently be no doubt of the 
facts, and the circumstance became a matter of much general interest 
among all those who knew us.”—Memoirs, vol. 1. pp. 342, 343. 3 
After such a sympathy between the widower and the charming friend 
of the departed wite, we cannot be surprised that the wife’s request, at 
first so passionately rejected, was at length fulfilled, and that Miss Jack- 
sou (on the 28th of March, 1803) became the wife of Mr. Mathews. But 
the marriage-ceremony, like the passages which led to it, had something 
extraordinary, though not at all serious. Miss Jackson, to avoid the air 
of a bride, walked to the church, in a black silk spencer. The colour (if 
philosophers will allow us to call black a colour) was somewhat startling 
to the bridegroom, who, with the bride’s-maid, was waiting for her there: 
but her explanation satisfied him that so far all was well. They were 
now expecting Mr. Denman, an actor in the York company, who was to 
erform the part of father, that is, to do the office of giving away the 
ride. The clergyman was standing at the altar, and all things were in 

readines:, when the principal entrance-door opened, and a sedan-chair 
was brought in, and carried by two grave-lookiu: chairmen, up the aisle, 
straight to the foot of the altar. All were in — and wholly unable 
to account for this strange apparition, until, the head of the sedan being 
thrown back and the door of it set open, Mr. Denman, with cloth shoes 
and flannelled ankles, was lifted from the vehicle by the chairmen. He 
had been seized with a severe attack of gout; but, unwilling to disap- 
point his friends, had resolved to attend at all risks. His crutches, which 
had, as it were, been looking out of the side windows of the sedan as it 
proceeded up the aisle, were carefully placed under his arms, and there 
he stood, resting upon them, with a countenance of affected gaiety, and as 
if unconscious of pain, his ample person dressed in a light-coloured coat 
of a mixture then in fashion, called ‘ pepper-and-salt.”—Memo irs, t. 
», 363. 
: The merriment of all parties was increased when they found, from the 
stern look of the clergyman, that he took the lame man and the brides- 
maid for the parties whom, unsuitable as they seemed for such a union, 
it was to be his office to couple together. At length, however, all was 
cleared up, aud the wedding was completed without any further annoy- 
auce, except from the curiosity of a crowd, gathered round the church- 
doors, to see the two young performers in their new characters, without 
paying for admission. 

Mrs. Mathews was engaged with her husband by Mr. Colman, for the 
Haymarket season of this year, 1803, when the experiment was success- 
fully made of forming a company of country actors, without any mixture 
of London leaders. Ou her arrival, she was very kindly received by her 
husband's family in private; and not less kindly in public by the Hay- 
market audience, beture whom, she made her first appearance as Emma- 
in the farce of “ Peeping Tom.” Her figure, so small at its first ap-, 
proach to womanhood, had now grown to a height rather above than be 
low the female average, and its contour, though slender, was round and 
graceful. Her countenance, voice, and manner, all were attractive; and 
she soon became a favourite with the frequenters of the theatre. Ophe- 
lia in * Hamlet,” Fanny in “The Clandestine Marriage,” Leonora in “The 
Padlock,” Gillian in “ Tie Quaker,” Virginia in “ Paul and Virginia,” 
were among the principal characters in which she won the approbation 
of the public Nor was her success confined to the little sphere of the 
Haymarket Theatre. In 1805, she was engaged with her husband for 
five years, at Drury Lane,* where she continued to play, with undiminish- 
ed favour, till the close of the season of 1810. 2 

Meanwhile, in 1808, she had shi red the earliest successes of Mr. Math- 
ews in that remarkable kind of entertainment with waich, in different 
forms, he continued, till the end of his life, to delight the audiences both 
of town and country, under the title of “‘ Mathews at Home.” Hibs first 
experiment was in Yorkshire, where he broke ground with his “ Mail 
Coach Adventures,” a series of characteristic sketches, stories, and songs, 
mostly suggested by himself, but skilfully wrought together by Mr. James 
Smith, one of the two witty brothers who produced the “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses.” Mr. Mathews did not like to start quite alone upon 80 novel 
an undertaking, aud Mrs. Mathews therefore was called in to take a part 
both of the dialogue and of the music. Her aid proved the more valuable, 
by reason of the popularity which she had enjoyed with the Yorkshire 
audiences during her engagement with Mr. Wilkinson. 

Stull, however, the diflidence which bad attended her first efforts, con 
tinued in some degree to oppress her. The salary she received was, o 
course, a strong motive for struggling against this uncomfortable sensa- 
tion ; butshe struggled in vain: and her husband, though then little able 
to sacrifice any part of their joint income, resolved to withdraw her, at 
the end of the five years’ term, from a profession which was so uncon- 
genial to her feelings as distinctly to affect her health. Aecordingiy, with 
the close of the Haymarket season of 1810, she terminated her protessional 
career, as the heroine in “ Killing no Murder.” 

Some time after this retirement, a singing master, in high fashion, made 
her an offer of 500/, if she would place herself under his tuition as a concert 
singer, and share with him, fur a certain term of years, the profits of her 
vocal talent. But her husband’s affection for her determined him to 
decline this tempting proposal, and several ulfers of theatrical engage- 
ments. 

Meanwhile she had another interest to occupy her heart,—her young 
son, Charles James, the vuly offspring of her marriage, who had come 
into the world just nine months after she became a wife, and was now 
exhibiting, In his early years, the promise of thuse talents and amiable 
manners which have since recommended him, both in public and in pri- 
vaie. ‘Lo this object of interest she continued unceasingly to devote 
herself, anc his warm atlection tor her repaid allthe care she bestowed 
upon him. 





For many years, during Mr. Mathews’s long career of success, she was 
a happy wile and mother, enjoying the comforts and even luxuries of life, 
and exercising a generous and graceful hospitality to the old friends of 
herself and her husband, and to many distinguished persons of ull ranks 
f ‘essi t ° " i 1 f, 
and professions. But as Mr. Mathews advanced in years, and felt his 
strength diminish, he became anxious te secure ‘ 
source than his professional exertions. This feeling uuhappily induced 
him to incur considerable liabilities, in joint-stock concerns which turued 
out unsuccessfully, and involved him in difficulties. He found himself 
obliged to give up his villa near the f ’ Highgate rene 
in ell direchions I ae ill A near the foot of Highgate Hill, and to retrench 
n alldirections. His spirits suffered ; his health gave way ; and at the 
commencement Of his fifty-uinth year, he died at Plymouth, though at- 
tended by the best medical advisers, and, better than all, by his wite and 
hisson. 

After the loss of her husband, Mrs. Mathews undertook his biography, | 
which she executed in sucha manner as to make it one of the most amus- 
ing and popular works of modern times. About three years ago, she 
published m iny of her own reminiscences of the stage ina very agreea- 
ble volume, called, “* Anecdotes of Actors,” and she haa kept up her com- 
munion with literature and the drama bya variety of articles upon thea- 
trical and other subjects, which have appeared from time to time in a 
popular periodic: 

Dur ing the twelve years which have el aps id since her husband’s death, 
she has lived ia retirement; occasionally, though but rarely, allowing 

_; ») , . ' a 
herself to reappear among some of ler intimate friends; to whom she is 
endeared 210 less Dy present feelings, than by the recollections and asso- 
Clations of the past. 


an income from some other 


creation. We are oppressed and awed by the former; our feelings are 


the contrast between the savage grandeur of the latter and the soft 
beauty of the smiling valley, is even more striking than before. There 
i8 @ repose, a tranquillity, a satisfaction, in Italian scenery which we 


would vainly look for amoug the more stupendous and amazing works of 


those of a mau endeavouring to grasp some grand idea, which dazzles 
and overpowers him. We have met many who have been disappointed 
at the first view of the Alps, of Mont Blanc, and yet, after a second or 
third visit, they have returned more and more impressed with the 
wonders of .God’s creation. The same phenomena will lead us to 
the same conclusion in the material world as in the mental consti- 
tution of man. The vast works of creation convey to us certain 
ideas which, like those of the omnipotence and eternal existence 
ofa Creator, are too gtand to be cumprehended at a single glance, 
until time and habit has matared our conceptions, and taught us the true 
relation of things. He who has ascended Mont Blanc, and knows that 
the dark spot which he had so often gazed on from the valley is an enor- 
mous rock, has gained an idea of immensity which he never could have 
acquired without such research, Yet there is something fatiguing in the 
contemplation of this unvarying grandeur, this sombre magnificence. We 
rush from cloud-capped Alps, aud brawling torrents, and gloomy pine 
woods, to scenes more soothing, more congenial to the mind ding 
= and tranquillity, as we turn from the leud sounding din of Homer’s 

attles, to weep with Andromache, or to wander with the Mantuan bard 
along the banks of Mincius. And it is in that land of poetry and love, 
that clime where the luxuriance of nature is only surpassed by the bril- 
liant development of genius and the lofty conceptions of man, where na- 
tions have struggled for sovereignty, where the Carthaginian well nigh 
Witnessed the death-pang of his mortal enemy, whence sprung those > 
gious who overcame the world, there it is that we learn to appreciate all 
that is beautifnl and generous among mankind. 


LUGANO, 

It was a beautiful evening, when having parted from the dirty hostess 
of Lugano, with many regrets on her side, we embarked on the lake, in 
one of the large flat boats used for the coaveyance of passengers and mer- 
chandize. The sun was just sinking below the hills, having left a warm 
glow on the unclouded sky, and the dark blue shades of evening were 
stealing softly over the mountains. Not a sound was heard except the 
plash of the oars, as we moved sluwly along, or the song of some fisher- 
man, returning to his home, beneath a white cliff, which peeped out from 
between the vines. The sides of the lake were bordered with pictur- 
esque villas, campaniles, and white rocks, ail surrounded by luxuriant 
foliage, and glistening in the moonlight. 


COMO. 


A pretty walk from Porlezza, along a road bordered by fruit-trees, be- 
neath which merry groups of children were collecting the produce, leads 
to the sides of the LagodiComo. The diversity of objects which present 
themselves along the shores of this enchanting lake—the magnificent vil- 
las of the Italian nobility—the soft outline of the hills, clothed with olive 
myrtle and vines, through which the frequent chapel rears its white bell- 
tower—the beautiful promontory of Bellagio, crowned with terraces and 
gardens, all form a scene well worthy of the pencil of Claude, or the 
glowing imagination of Manzoni. Those who have read that author’s 
graphic descriptions, will derive a new interest from scenes which he kas 
depicted with sach truth and beauty, yet which defy the power of paint- 
ing or genius, fully todo them justice. They appeal to the feelings, to 
the senses, which they captivate by a power peculiarly their own; and 
the languor of the mid-day repose, when scarce a sound but the “tenuis 
susurrus” of the grasshopper is heard, uot a stir in nature, except a lizard 
glancing among the stones, the deep glow of an Italian sunset, or the co- 
louring of its sky, can never be realized even by the finest conceptions of 
the artist, or the most brilliant imagination of the poet. 


MILAN. 

It was late, and the moonlight alone guided us, as we sought the cathe- 
dral of Milan, that famous structure reared by the piety or the supersti- 
tion of centuries. There it stood, graceful and majestic, every statue 
and column reflecting back the soft light. Often had we viewed it by 
day, and paced its glorious interior, while the sun’s setting rays poured a 
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scene of so many tragedies of that eventful time. Outside the gate 


the eity is a low range of buildings, surrounded by a stagnant ditch, amd 


enclosing a small square where the rank grass grows, the picture of mi- 
very and desolation. A small chapel rises iu the midst, where those whe 


bad survived that awful visitation might return thanks for their deliver- 
ance. A few of the buildings are tenanted by some miserable nai and 
around the pillars which support the porticos some parasitical plants have 
twined, as ifto mock by their presence the geueral decay. Scarcely. 
could five hundred persons be accommodated there with comfort, yet 
during the famine which preceded the plague, twelve thousand destitute 
beggars were cooped up in that narrow space, until they had bred the 
seeds of infection which, when released, they dispersed all through the 
city. At no period of history, not even during the plague at Athens, 
when famine and war, added to the calamity, has such a picture of suffer- 
ing mingled with heartless recklessness and degrading superstition beem 
presented to the world. The rapid spread of the infection, after the pro- 
cession of the relics of Saint Borromeo, might have taught them to look 
to a higher power for support in their calamity. Yet the senseless per- 
secution of the anointers showed that a dreadful scourge was yet needed 
to convict them of their errors. And dreadful was that scourge. The 
sun glared upon the devoted city with withering and baneful heat, the 
breath of the pestilence alone fanned their burning brews, the cloud bung, 
above their heads; but no refreshing shower descended from its bosom, 
—their ground was iron, and their sky brass. At length the cloud burst, 
the waters poured down in welcome streams, the sun shone with a geniak 
ligat; but those waters rushed through deserted streets ; the light stream- 
ed through palaces now only tenanted by the dead. Famine and i 
lence had done their work, and the priuce and peasant lay side by side im 
the grave—that great levelier of mortality. — 

The phenomena of the plague have been in general very similar, as if 
to mark it peculiarly as God’s scourge upon an offending nation. There 
is one remarkable coincidence, however, which proves, in one instance 
at least, the similarity of the symptoms in different countries. Weallade 
to the custom whicl: still exists in Italy st enging “salute,’’ and in Ireland 
God biess you,” when any person has sneezed. In Hibernia, where 
Paddy must have a reason, right or wrong, for what he does, this expres- 
sion is merely considered as a pious invocation ageinst the fairies. But 
in Ltaly, and especially in Milan, which may be called, “ par excellence,” 
the City of the Plague, that custom has been handed down as a tradition 
of that fearful visitation. Sneezing, as mentioned also by Thucydides, 
ptarmos, has always been a premonitory symptom of the plague, and thus 
the graphic description of the Athenian historian finds a witness yet te 
attest the truth of his narrative among the streets of Milan and the wilds 
of Ireland. 


MANTUA AND CREMONA. 


It is seldom that the reality surpasses those glowing images which the 
imagination is ever ready to supply, especially among scenes ry arr 
tothe mind. Those who read with delight the beautiful rural desersp- 
tions of the Mantuan bard, might well suppose that his childhood was 
nurtured amidst all that is picturesque or striking in natare, such scenes 
as might fill the fancy and awaken the enthusiasm of the youthful poet. 
Aud yet the place of his birth is destitute of any of those features which 
constitute either grand or picturesque scenery. But Virgil was not alone 
the poet of Mantua, but of Italy, ofthe world, and of Rome, the world’s 
mistress. And those who have visited that enchanting clime must be 
more impressed with the fact, that the Italy of the present day is still the 
land of which the Roman sang. Here the vine-dresser yet prunes his 
vines, and plants the alternate rows. Here, beneath the same cloudless 
and genial sky, the weary peasant seeks shelter from the noontide heat 
uuder the spreading beech or widowed elm ; aad some Arcadian beauties 
may yet be realized, not in that form in which they have been travestied 
by the imagination of our ancestors, when interesting shepherdesses im 
silks and brocades were pursued by the love-sick shepherds, through 
clipped parterres and formal avenues. We can still imagine the duleet 
sounds of the lute, the flucks collected from the summer heat, sub pem- 
dente rupe, while the hum of bees and chirp of grasshoppers, rumpunt ar- 
busta cicada, alone break the complete stillness and repose of an Ltahiam 
noontide It is th» burlesque of nature, not nature herself, which is ridi- 
culous, and excites the laughter of mankind. Whatever vicissitudes and 
changes acountry may undergo, although many and different may be ber 








yellow light down the marble pillars, and the solemn chant of the ves- 
pers, mingled with the swelling tones of the organ. There is something 
peculiarly solemn in the evening ceremonial of the Roman Catholic 
Church, when the deep monotonous chant resounds through the aisles of 
some vast cathedral, aud the few lights glimmering at thealtar, but neight- 


ness. And when the night comes on, let him who had marked the sun’s 
last rays mingling with the deep colouring of the painted windows, stand 
beneath the vast shadow of that maguificent Duomo, when every glisten- 
ing spire points upwards to the dark vault of heaven, and he may de- 
part, assured that seldom has a more glorious tribute been offered by 
maukiud to attest a true and eternal creed. 


THE LAST SUPPER. 

There is an old, dirty, unpretending building in Milan, once a convent, 
afterwards used as a barrack by the Freneh, who have always assimilated 
their ideas more to the church militant, than the church triumphant, 
and often showed their considerate attentions to the monastic order, by 
easing them of any superfluity they might possess. Within this convent 


en the increasing obscurity, and impress with the idea of unknown vast- 


is a large room unpremising in appearance, which yet contains one of 


masters, yet the bulk of her population, her peasantry, seldom change, 
but preserve the same characteristics from age to age. They are the chit- 
dren of the soil; all their sentiments and ideas partake of the scenes 
amidst which they live, and the air which they breathe. The English 
peasant of the present day is the true descendant of the Saxon who fought 
at Hastings; the Greek who disdained the Turkish yoke is not unworthy 
of his fathers who bled at Marathon; the Swiss dreams yet of Sempack 
|and Morgarten; and the Italian, quick, fiery, and intelligent, might et, 
| beneath the eagles of another Cesar, avenge the injuries of his fallem 
{ race. : : 
VERONA. 

| The road%from Milan to Verona passes by the Lago di Garda, a fine ex- 
panse of water, the roar of whose waves giving it the character of a» 
| inland sea, mark it as the ‘‘ Benacus” of Virgil, Fluctibus ac fremitw as- 
| surgens marino. We found accommodation ina large hotel, tormerly @ 
| palace belonging to some proud siguor of Verona and yloomy enough, 
| although spacious. However, we had reason to be thankful that our 
| lodging was not in an ancient building, nowa pothouse, butsaid to have 
| belonged to the Capulets. It does not at all agree with our ideas of a 
signorial residence, and unfortunately for the story, the only belcony 


those monuments of genius or inspiration so long appreciated by an ad-| where Juliet could have stood (if she ever stood there at all) looks 
sranec 7 « ] 4 > ar P ; ; Mk . . ara i « ° . . 
miring world—the Last Supper of Leonardo da Vinci. The colours are |into a narrow, dirty street, which entirely destroys the romance. In- 
fast fading from the wall, and ina few years nothing, perhaps, will re- | deed both this house and the tomb of Juliet (which bears a striking re- 
main but the remembrance of this glorious painting. Nothing—for al-| semblance toa horse trough with alid upon it) seems to have been in- 
though many have been the attempts to reproduce it, and thousands of| vented for the peculiar benefit of the valets de place, a lively and invem- 
copies profess to give a true idea of the origmal, yet like many other | tiye race, who deserve to be supported for their ingenuity in being able 
things, they fall far short of their professions. The world will at length | to give a different version, and to assign different localities to the same 
learn that there are a few things whica cannot be copied—which defy | story. However, thé stone trough answers all the purposes of romance , 
unitation, being themselves inimitable. ; and sundry chips of it are deposited annually, by sentimental travel- 
Such are those great monuments of man’s creative power, which, 48/lers, in their cabinet of curiosities. Consequently, it matters little 
yo fy 2 * res ual 29rer > Moret: a ; 7 “ : . . 
they assimilate the creature nearer to the Creator, so in our imperfect) whether a wall round the garden which contains this interesting relic is 
state are few and far between, as palin trees in the desert, from wheuce | the very one which Romeo leaped over, according to some veracious 
centuries may date, aud which successive generations may loug despair | guides, or whether he scaled another somewhere else, it being perfeetly 
to equal. The colouring of this famous painting has been often renewed, | optional, as the showman liberally remarked for those to choose whe 
which circumstance may excite a similar question to that concerning the | have paid their money, with this slight difference, that whichever they 
celebrated ship Argo, whether any portion of the original exists. But shall select is sure to be the wrong one. 
the expression of the Saviour’s countenance, the lofty majesty of his | 
brow, the melancholy, yet commanding look of Him who grieved at the | ° THE ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE. 
treachery of Judas, yet resigned himselt to his fate, these remain to attest} Whence comes this dark and gloomy structure, the relic of days gone 
a master hand—a nuble spirit, which derived from the highest sources of | by, of generations long passed away. Blackened by age, its vast pro- 
inspiration. It might seem as if the artist had caught one gleam from | portions seemed piled by Titan hands. Like the scathed and blasted 
above, one heavenly glance, and fixed it there, the material realization | trank of some mighty oak in the forest, it stands forth alone, claiming 
of his own inspired thoughts. Such is genius, true and immortal. It| no kindred with the scenes around, in solemn solitude, the witness ofa 
seeks uo meretricious greatness, no satisfaction except that of having ac-| long extiuct, though not forgotten race. There is something peculiarly 
complished its task, fulfilled its mission. Regardless of interest, forget- strange and mysterious about these ancient structures which Rome bas be- 
ful of the world, it asks not, but commands the homage of an admiring | queathed to the world, the monuments of her power. Never have we 
universe. ) been so impressed with the consciousness of her might, as when standing 
atk 3 | beneath the dark shadow of this shattered and ruined memorial, Itmighs 
THE BRERA. - . : : wJover, and ene 
. dei _ ... | seem that the mighty genius of the empire still brooded over, and shadow- 
It was the season for the exhibition of modern paintings when we visit- | 44 jt by its vast wings, We feel ourselves awed as if by the presence of 
5 > “tl . sanity rere er Sp . > arie: ; 
ed the Brera and the more sober produc tions of antiquity were thrast| her, the tutelary guardian of the seven hills whose mysteries were in- 
into the shade beside the gaudy creations of the present schools of paint- | .erutable, whose name never was uttered by lips profane. The form of 
ing. We are not of those who have no eyes or ears for any thing which} tig majestic ruin is still perfect, the stone teats remain, but much has 
does not smell of the antique, although we have our doubts whether the | yielded to time and decay. Some of those who seek a subsistence by 
world is ever likely to see surpassed the paintings of Raphael or the poet- selling relics and prints have established themselves in the “vomitoria”’ 
ry of Homer and Milton. We can discover some trace of genius in the | 5, : rage srted barn. Thus generations have lived and 
: ! 4 eneath, like rats in a deserted barn. ihus ¢ B 
creations of Dannecker, or even of our own Lanseer and Burton; and yet | died becide Gheee mighty relics of a conquering race, scarcely conscious 
the humiliating fact is evident to even a superficial observer, that lew) o¢ their presence with little sympathy for their fate; yet, where shall 
works of modern a5 Sam bear comparison, either in purity of ideas Ot) we find a grander realization of the vast conceptions of that indomitable 
style, with those of a less civilized but less material age. Thereason is | will which once subdued the world, than among those ruined memorials, 
plain. The instruments are the same, the opportunities even greater, but the last legacy of Imperial Rome. 
the spirit is wanting. The generality of modern artists work to gain ees _ . T'o be Continued. 
worldly wealth or applause. Like the orators of Javenal, they are con- | 
tent if they fill their pockets, or shake the benches with acclamations 


Such is not the spirit from which great and glorious works emanate.| CAPT A IN ROSS’S VOYAGE TO THE ANTARCTIC 
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Those whe still command the admiration of each succeeding age, were CIRCLE, 
men ee no inferior motives actuated—who, —— xd, possessed as it From the Quarterly Review. 
were, by one grand idea, toiled until they had brought it to perfection. : ¢ : > 
rashes » tol , : I , A Voyage of Discovery and Research inthe Southern and Antarctic Re 
Chey telt sooner or later an admiring world would do them justice, En-| 4 "5, aa ae » arent, t — K 
hina tame : , ._ : ai vious duriug the Years 1838-43. By Captain Sir James Clark Ross, Kk 
slaved by no servile imitation, they sought no borrowed gleam of light ‘i | 1847 
‘ 7 - > a Sve. 7 don, i ° 
but dared, like Prometheus, to snatch the flame from heaven. Such were py Sec “5 P 4 : 7 } ‘untain Sim 
‘ — . . om Noteson t ] of the Antarctic Voyage conducted by Captam 1 
Dante and Raphael, our own Shakspeare and Milton. The same ave pré- ; wi io S ’ 
I : } . 1. C. Ross. By Sir W . Hooker. London, 1843 
duced the same spirit, and that spirit reared those magnificent stru pa ' : ! sret addressed 
and brought forth thos lori , ul Chirty years have elapsed since one of our colleagues first addressee 
t ght ‘ 0 those gioriou nonuments ol genius, i 7T0als and - . 1 } b- S ! t ‘ti 
boundari of European civili ic I {to the task of directing the public mind to the subject of Aretic 
JOULE Cs { 4ure au ¢ i falion. , , i: 1s a ifte 
i at exploration. He has lived to see many of his expectatious justifie d- 
THE LAZZARETTO. | we hope that he may yet see others of them realised During the 
He who would realise to himself a tale of suffering such es the annals 1, those so long honoured witb the fruits of his hore subseciee have 
of history 1ave seldom paralleled, should r ad that fearfu: descripti if never been inattentive to the progress of the system of discovery 
the plague at Milan, given by M ni, and then visit the Lazzaretto, tLe which owes so mucb to the suggestions a1 d official encouragement of 
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hat veteran. Few greater pleasures, indeed, are ours than when from 
our literary si “post, we can make the number ofone of those gallant ves- 
sel returning “ rough with many a scar” of bloodlessconflict with the floe 
and iceberg, and with its log one continuous record of danger and diffi- 
culty vanquished by courage and intelligence, and of triumphs unpur- 
chased by other human saffering than the voluntary endurance «f the 
wise and brave in pursuit of noble ends. Well pleased have we linger- 
ed se long within the confines of that Arctic circle which has been pene- 
trated by so many expeditions, and with interest which accumulates 
by the hour, do we watch for the return of those two vessels which are, 
perhaps, even now working their southward course through Behring’s 
traits into the Pacific. Should the happiness be yet allowed us of wit- 
nessing that return we are of opiniow that the Erebus and Terror should 
be moored henceforth on either side of the Victory, floating monuments 
of what the Nelsons of discovery can dare and Uo at the call of their 
country in the service of the world. Meanwhile these two portentous 
names, whatever be the fate of the vessels which own them, are associa- 
ted with services as brilliant and discoveries as striking, at the extremity 
of the globe Antipodean to the regionof their present employment, as 
any which have yet invited the notice of ourcolumns. That such notice 
has not P bs been sooner invited we can only ascribe to the fact, that be- 
tween the task of collecting scientific materials and that of arranging 
them for publication—of overcoming danger and difficulty, and reciting 
their Odysseato the public—there is all the difference to men of action 
and enterprise that lies between catching a hare and cooking it. We 
know no other reason why three years should have been suffered to 
elapse from Sir James Ross’s safe return and the present publication, or 
why no authorised details of the expedition should have been made 
known, other than were s aringly afforded in Sir W. Hooker's botanical 
work of 1843. The purely scientific results have doubtless meanwhile 
n privately accessible to those who could turn them to eccount. 
They have, we may be sure, occupied the attention of Gauss and Hum- 
boldt and Sabine. They may have supplied new,elements for those 
wondrous calculations which enable the former from kis study at Ber- 
lin to prick off on the map, to a near approximation at least, the place of 
the maguetic pole ; they have probably suggested a for a new 
volume or a new edition of the “‘Cosmos.” To guide the investigations, 
to correct the conclusions of such minds as these, is aprivilege of which 
a British sailor may be proud. _ - 
The more popular results of this expedition, such as are as 
by the mass of the reading public, lie ina narrow compass. The record 
is not diversified by any encounter with any southern counterpart to 
those secluded tribes of the human family who burrow in the farthest re- 
gions of the North, habitable as these regious are, and civilised in com- 
parison to the volcanic deserts of the South. No northern explorer has, 
we believe, yet passed the limits of vegetable life. Even on Melville 
[sland the lichen and the alga yet retain their place in the scheme of 
Nature. But on the ice-clad peaks of the land discovered by Sir James 
Ross not the minutest trace of a cryptogamous plant is discernible, and 
the ocean, which freezes in their base, is equally barren of aquatic vege- 
tation. Some features, bowever, of the Antarctic region have a character 
of far greater sublimity than attaches to any scenery yet observed in the 
North. A continent of vast aud, aa yet, unmeasured extent, the northern 
extremity of which is situated inthe 71st degree ofsouth latitude, sheath 
ed in eternal ice from where its sea-line gives harbour to the seal and 
the penguin to where its summits, attaining three or four times the 
ig 








t of Hecla, like Hecla give vent to subterranean fires ;—extending 
at nearly a right angle to this continent a precipice of ice, varying from 
180 to 150 feet in height, and presenting for 500 miles an impervious 
barrier to the bowspirits of 


“ Those sons of Albion who, with venturous sails, 
On distant oceans caught Antarctic gales ;—” 


these are in themselves objects which, however briefly described or 
roughly sketched, must take at once the highest rank among the natural 
wonders of the world, 

Before we proceed to cite the passages in which these and other me- 
morabilia of Sir James’s expedition are discribed, we think it advisable 
to give, as far we are able, a measure of this officer’s performance by a 
sketch of those of his predecessors. With respect to the Arctic circle, 
this task has afforded Sir John Barrow the materials of a valuable volume 
to which, perhaps, some additions might be obtained from the recent re- 
searches of the Society of Danish Antiquaries into the records of early 
Scandinavian navigation. A few lines may suffice to convey all we know 
of Antarctic discovery anterior to the period of Wilkes, D°Urville, and 
Ross. Many obvious causes have contributed to direct the attention of 
governments and independent navigators rather to the North Pole than 
the South. The dream of an available passage to Cathay has been, like 
many other visions, pregnant with practical results. In England, after 
these visions of mercantile advantage had lost their influence, the official 
directors of maritime enterprise have still been stimulated by the desire 
to resolve the geographical problem of the North-west passage, aud also 
to map out the configuration of the continent of North America, and of the 
great adjacent masses of land—thus-to finish off, as it were, a work which 
has been in progress since the days of Baftin and Hudson—rather than to 
break up new ground and seek for the conjectured Terra Australis. With 
the exception of the expedition of Captain Couk, of which the exploration 
of the higher southern latitudes formed but an episode, the Antarctie de- 
partment has, down to arecent period, been principally left to the casual 
efforts of the whale and seal hunter. The earliest exploit of importance 
in its annals of which any record has come under our notice is the dis- 
covery of the islands which now rather unfairly bear the name of the 
South Shetland, situated about the 62nd degree of south latitude. They 
should in justice bear the name of the honest Dutchman Dirck Gerritz, 
who, in his vessel of some 150 tons, was driven to them by storms in 1599 
from the western entrance of the Straits of Magellan. It is true that, 
nearly a century earlier, the French navigator De Gonneville had acquir- 
ed the reputation of having discovered a Terra Australis far to the south 
of Africa. Doubts, however, have always hung over the precise position 
of the country visited, if not discovered, by De Gonneville. It was report- 
extensive and well inhabited, and he brought away with him a son of 
its sovereign, an article of export which could hardly be obtained from 
the neighbourhood of the Autarctic circle. This prince was adopted by 
the Frenchman who had imported or kidnapped him, married, and had 
decendaats in France, one of whom, a grandson, became a canon of 
Lisieux and an ambassador. It is to this person we owe an account of 
the voyage of «De Gonneville. He was, however, unable to bring any 
evidence of the position of the land in question, which having long been 
traced ad libitum on the maps of the Southern Ocean, remains still uncer- 
tain, though the probabilities of the case appear to be in favour of Mad- 
agascar. It was mainly in pursuit of this land, of which distance and un- 
certainty had magnified the extent and resources, that the Breton Ker- 
guelen in 1772 embarked on the expedition which led to the discovery, 
three years afterwards ners and confirmed by Cook, of Kergue- 
len Island. Of Capt. Cook’s expedition, thumbed as its record has been, 
and, we hope, continues to be, by school-boy hands, it is unnecessary to 
speak in detail. 

Down to 1840 we believe that no navigator of any country but his own 
had penetrated beyond the point marked as Cook's farthest on the maps, 
or, with the exception of the Russian Bellinghausen, made any material 
addition to his discoveries in those latitudes. Indeed ofour own country- 
men ove only had fulfilled the former of these conditions. This was 
Captain Weddell, who, in the year 1822, in a smail vessel fitted for the 
whale and seal fishery rather than for discovery, first disproved the exis- 
tence of a continental range which had been supposed to extend itself 

immediately to the south of the islands discovered by Gerritz and redis 
covered by Smith, and then pursuing his fortunes between the 30th and 
40th degrees of longitude, ran down to the highest southern latitude yet 
attained by man, 74° 15’. A passage in Weddell’s narrative, in which he 

kes occasion to lament that he was ill provided with instruments of 
scientific observation, may have given a pretext for the doubts which some 
foreign authorities have entertained as to the reality of this exploit. He 
told the world, however, that he spent 240/. on the purchase of three 
chronometers, all of which performed well: and the whole tone of his 
narrative aud of his observations on the subject of polar navigation, seem- 
ed to us to bespeak the man of instruction and research as well as enter- 
prise. Taking into account all the circumstances of his expedition, we 
venture to pronounce that his performance comes nearer to those of the 
giants of old time, the Baffins, the Davises, and the Hudsons, than any 
voyage ofthe present age accomplished without the assistance of go- 
vernments. We endeavoured at the time to set him in a proper light 
before his countrymen :—if it be true, as we fear it is, that a man of 
such achievement died in neglected poverty, let others bear the blame. 

A Russian expedition was fitted out from Cronstadt in 1819, consisting 
of two ships, the Vostock and the Mirui, under the command of Captains 
Bellinghausen and Lazarew. An account of this expedition, in two vol- 
umes with an atlas, was published at St. Petersburgh; but, as far as we 
know, it still remains locked up in the Russian language. In January, 

1821, they reached the latitude of 70° 30’, which, in the “ Russian Ency- 


Ne 





is incorrect, for it falls short of Cook’s farthest. An island was discovered 
in latitude 68° 57’ and longitude 90° 46’ W., and called the island of Pe- 


ter I. Floating ice prevented the vessels from approaching this land 
nearer than fourteen miles, but its insular character appears to have been 
ascertained, and the height of its summits was calculated at 4200 feet. 
Their next discovery appears on the maps as Alexander’s Island, in lati- 
tude 68° 43’, longiiude 73° 10’ W. It would appear, however, that Bel- 
linghausen was unable to trace the prolongation of this land to the south, 
and it has been considered as not improbable that it is continuous with 
the land afterwards discovered by Captain Biscoe, and designated as 
Graham’s Land. Bellinghausen himself took care to call it Alexander’s 
Land, not Alexander's Island. Be this as it may, to the Russian undoubt- 
edly belonged the honour, previous to 1840, of having discovered the 
southernmost known land. , 

In 1830 and 1831 the brig Tula, of 148 tons, commanded by Captain 
Biscoe, prosecuted the task of discovery under special instructions from 
its enterprising owner, the great promoter of the southern whale fishery, 
Mr. C. Enderby. Biscoe did not, like Weddell, succeed in passing be- 
yond the degree of south latitude which had formed the limit of Cook’s 
progress, but, to use the words of the Journal of the Geographical Society, 
vol. iii. p. 122, he “ made two distinct discoveries, at a great distance the 
vne from the other, and eachin the highest southern latitudes which, with 
a few exceptions, had yet been attained, or in which land had yet been 
discovered.” These were, first, that of Enderby’s Land, in lat. 65° 57’, 
and long. 47° 20’ east; and next, that of a range of Islands, and of land of 
unknown extent, situated between the 67th and 63rd degrees of south 
latitude, and between the 63rd and 71st degrees of west longitude. The 
principal range of these islands bears the name of Biscoe. 

We find the distinguished name of Mr. Enderby again associated with 
Antarctic discovery in the case of Balleny’s voyage, 1839. This voyage 
demands our more particular notice, because its track was followed by 
Sir James Ross for special reasons in his two first cruises; because some 
questions have arisen between the American and English a in 
which the precise position of the islands discovered by Balleny is con- 
cerned; and lastly, because there is every reason to suppose that land 
which D’Urville, in ignorance of Balleny’s voyage, claims to have disco 

vered, had been in fact seen by Balleny. We have, indeed, little doubt 
that should subsequent researches prove that the south pole is the centre 
of a vast continent, the outworks of which in some longitudes are to be 
found in the neighbourhood of the 70th degree of south latitude, but in- 
dented by at least one bay to the height of the 79th, the first and second 
claimants to its discovery will be the gallant agents of Mr. Enderby, Cap- 
tains Biscoe and Balleny. The schooner Eliza Scott, of 154 tons, com- 
manded by Mr. John Balleny, and thedandy-rigged cutter Sabrina, of 54 
tons, Mr. H. Freeman, master, sailed from the southern end of New Zeal- 
and, January 7, 1839, fitted for sealing purposes, but with Mr. Enderby’s 
usual liberal instructions to lose no opportunity of pushing as far as pos- 
sible to the south. They crossed the track of Bellinghausen on the 24th, 
and continued without material impediment a southward course ever the 
very spot where the Russian navigator in lat 63° had been compelled by 
ice to alter his course to the eastward in 1820. On the Ist of February 
they had reached the parallel of 69° in long. 172° east, 220 miles to the 
southward of the extreme point which Bellingheesen had been able to 
attain in this meridian. This evidence of the shifting character of the 
ice in this direction was the circumstance which induced Sir James Ross 
to select this quarter for his first attempts. Here the packed ice com- 
pelled them to work to the north-west; and on attaining the 66th degree, 
in long. 163° east, they discovered a group of islands, which turned out to 
be five in number. A landing was with much risk effected by Mr. Free- 
man on one of these, the summit of which, estimated to rise to the height 
of 12,000 feet, emitted smoke, as if to corroborate the evidence of volcanic 
origin furnished by the fragments of scorie and basalt mixed with crys- 
tals of vlivine collected from the beachless base of its perpendicular cliifs. 
In their further progress the vessels must have passed within a short dis- 
tance of Cape Clairée, a projection of the land to which M. D’Urville in 
the following year gave the name of Adelie, in right of his supposed dis- 
covery. On the 2nd of March, in lat. 69° 58’, long. 121° 8’, land was 
again discovered, which now figures on the map by the name of Sabina. 
We cannot omit to mention that on this voyage a phenomenon was ob- 
served, which strikingly illustrated that transporting power of ice to 
which so extensive an influence has been attributed by some eminent 
geologists. Ata distance of 140 miles from the nearest known land, 
though possibly within 300, or even 100, miles from land which may 
hereafter be discovered, an iceberg was seen with a block of rock, some 
twelve feet in height, attached to it at nearly a hundred feet from the 
sea-line. We cannot here pursue the train of reflection and theory which 
the appearance of this luggage-van of the ocean is calculated to suggest. 
Mr. Darwin on this, and other similar evidence, observes that “ if one ice- 
berg in a thousand, or ten thousand, transports its fragment, the bottom 
of the Antarctic sea, and the shores of its islands, must already be scat- 
tered with masses of foreign rock, the counterpart of the erratic boulders 
of the northern hemisphere.” It must be gratifying to the writer in the 
Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. ix. p. 517, to whom we are in- 
debted for what we know of Balleny’s vo age, to find that his anticipa- 
tions of its proving useful to the success of Sir James Ross’s greater ex- 
pedition have been so fully borne out. 

The services of Ross and his gallant companions covered a space of 
three years, exclusive of the passages to and from the Cape of Good Hope. 
During this period three distinct voyages were accomplished. Their first 
departure from Simon’s Bay took place on the 6th of April, 1840, and pur- 
suing a course to the northward of and nearly parallel to the 50th degree 
of south latitude, they reached Van Diemen’s Land on the 16th of August, 
after having passed two months and a half of the winter season at Ker- 
guelen’s Island. On the 12th of November, 1840, they left Hobart Town, 
and after some stay at the Auckland Islands, finally sailed in a direct 
course towards those entirely unexamined regions which were the main 
points of their ambition. They returned to Hobart Town late in the au- 
tumn of that latitude, April 7, 1841. During this cruise was accom- 
plished the discovery of the vast extent of mountainous continent which 
now bears the gracious name of Victoria; the active volcano, Mount 
Erebus, and the extinct one, Mount Terror; and the icy barrier, probably 
an outwork of continued land, which, ranning east and west for some 
hundred miles in the 78th degree of south latitude, preveuts all approach 
to the pole on either side of the 180th degree of longitude. Between 
July and November, the vessels visited Sydney and New Zealand, re- 
maining three months at the latter. 

The second voyage commenced on the 15th of November, 1841, and 
was pursued towards the region explored in the former trip, and with 
nearly the same success. From the 18th of December to the 2d of 
February, the ships were employed in forcing their way through pack- 
ice from the 62d to the 68th degree of south latitude; and when, on 
the 23rd of February, ay at length reached the icy barrier, in long. 162° 
west, the season was too far advanced to adit of further attempts to find 
an opening. Having approached within a mile and a half of the bar- 
rier, in lat. 78° 10’ south, some six miles further to the southward than 
the limit of their former voyage, they commenced their reluctant retreat, 
and not having seen land for 138 days, gained a winter anchorage in 
Berkeley Sound, off the Falkland Islands, on the 6th of April, 1842. 
The spring season of this year, between September and December, was 
occupied by a cruise to Cape Horn, and back to Berkley Sound. 

The third polar voyage was commenced on the 17th of December, 1842, 
in a direction nearly opposite to that of the two former years, and to- 
wards the region explored by Weddell. The difficulties and dangers en- 
countered in this last attempt appear tu have exceeded those of the two 
former voyages, and the lat. 71°. 30', long. 15° west, formed the limit of 
their southward cruise. The ships gained the Cape of Good Hope ou 
the 4th of April, 1843, within two days of three years alter they had first 
quitted those parts. 

We do not profess in the above summary to have enumerated all the 
commanders who between the period of Cook's ex peditiva and the year 
1840, had attained high southern latitudes in varivus directions, or even 
made discoveries of land. We believe, however, that from it our read- 
ers may derive a correct general notion of the condition and progress of 
Antarctic discovery down to the period when the French and American 
expeditions, unnder D’Urville and Wilkes, gained, nearly simultaneously, 
some ten months’ start of Ross in these seas. The result of these expe- 
ditions, so far aa concerns our present subject, may best be given in the 
following passages from Sir James Ross’s work :— 


‘The most interesting news that awaited us on our arrival at Van Die- 
men’s Land (August, 1840] related to the discoveries made, during the 
last summer, in the southern regions by the French expedition, consist- 
ing of the Astrolabe and Zelee, under the command of Captain Dumont 
D Urville, and by the United States expedition under Lieutenant Charles 
Wilkes, in the frigate Vincennes. 

‘The accounts published, by the authority of Captain D’Urville in the 
local papers, stated, that the French ships sailed from Hobart Town on 
the first of January, 1840, and discovered land on the evening of the 19th; 
and on the 21st some of the officers landed upon a small islet lying some 
distance from the mainland, and procured some specimens of its grani- 





clopedia,” is stated to be the highest hitherto attained—but the statement 
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ticrock. D’Urville traced the land in a continuous line one hundred 
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and fifty miles between the longitudes of 136° and 142° east, in about 
the latitude of the Antarctic circle. It was entirely covered with snow 
and there was not the least appearance of vegetation: its general 
height was estimated at about one thousand three hundred feet. M. D’. 
Urville named it Terre Adelie. Proceeding to the westward, they discoy.- 
ered and sailed about sixty miles along a solid wall of ice, whe beedeed 
and sixty feet high, which he, believing to be a covering or crust of a 
more solid base, named Céte Clairee. It must have been extremel 
painful to the enterprising spirit of D’Urville to be cm to relinquish 
a more extended exploration of this new-discovered land ; but the weak- 
ly condition of his crews im eratively demanded of him to discontinue 
their laborious exertions, and return toa milder climate to restore the 
health of his enfeebled people, upon finding that the western part of the 
Céte Clairee turned awa suddenly to the southward. He according] 
bore away on the Ist of February, and reached Hobart Town on the 17t 
of the same month, after an absence of only seven weeks. Although the 
western point of Céte Clairee had been seen by Balleny in the precedin 
summer, it was mistaken by him for an enormous iceberg, and the lan 
he at first imagined he saw behind it he afterwards thought might only 
be clouds. These circumstances are mentioned in the log-boo of the 
Eliza Scott, but are not inserted here with the least intention of dis- 
puting the unquestionable right of the French to the honour of this very 
important discovery. 

“The result of the American expedition was, in compliance with the 
instructions of the government, kept mac pons d secret on their return to 
Sidney, and nothing appeared in the ocal papers respecting their exten- 
sive operations but uncertain conjectures and contradictory statements, 
I felt therefore the more indebted to the kind and generous consideration 
of Lieutenant Wilkes, the distinguished commander of the expedition, 
for a long letter on various subjects, which his experience had suggested 
as likely to prove serviceable to me, under the impression that I should 
still attempt to penetrate to the southward on some of the meridians he 
had visited ; a tracing of his uriginal chart accompanied his letter, show- 
ing the great extent of his Tecoverien, and prey out to me those 
parts of the coast which he thought we should find most eastiy accessible, 
These documents would indeed have proved of infinite value to me 
had I felt myself compelled to follow the strict letter of my instructions; 
and I do not the less appreciate the motives which prompted the com- 
munication of those papers because they did not eevutually prove so 
useful to me as the American commander had hoped and expected: and 
I avail myself of this opportunity of publicly ——— the deep sense 
of thankfulness I feel to him for his friendly and highly honourable con- 
duct. 

“The arduous and persevering exertions of this expedition, continued 
throughout a period of more than six weeks, under circumstances of 
great peril and hardship, cannot fail to reflect the highest credit on those 
engaged in the enterprise, and excite theadmiration of all who are in 
the smallest degree acquainted with the laborious and difficult nature of 
an icy navigation; but Lam grieved to be obliged to add, that at the 
present time they do not seem to have received either the approbation or 
reward their spirited exertions merit. The narrative of their compre- 
hensive labours is now in the hands of the public; I need, therefore, 
make no further remark here on the subject. , ‘ 

“That the commanders of each of these great national undertakings 
should have selected the ver place for penetrating to the southward, fur 
the exploration of which they were well aware at the time that the expe- 
dition under my command was query preparing, and thereby fore- 
stalling our purposes, did certainly greatly surprise me. I should have 
expecied their national pride would have caused them rather to have 
chosen any other path in the wide field before them, than one just pointed 
out, if no higher consideration had power to preveut such an interference. 
Toey had, however, the unquestionable right to seleet any point they 
thought proper, at which to direct their etforts, without considering the 
embarrassing situation in which their conduct might have placed me. 
Fortunately, in my instructions, much had been left to my judgment 
under unforeseen circumstances; and impressed with the feelin that 
England had ever led the way of discovery in the southern as well as in 
the northern regions, I considered it would have been inconsistent with 
the pre-eminence she has ever maintained, if we were to follow in the 
footsteps of the expedition of any other nation. I therefore resolved at 
once to avoid all interference with their discoveries, and selected a much 
more easterly meridian (170° E.), on which to endeavour to penetrate to 
the southward, and if possible reach the magnetic pole. 

“My chief reason for choosing this particular meridian in preference 
to any other, was its being that upon which Balleny had, in the summer 
of 1839, attained to the latitude of 69°, and there found an open sea; 
and not, as has been asserted, that I was deterred from any apprehension 
of an equally unsuccessful issue to any attempt we mi zht make where 
the Americans and French had so signally failed to get beyond even the 
67° of latitude. For I was well aware how ill-adapted their ships were 
for aservice of that nature from not being fortified to withstand the 
shocks and pressure they must have been necessarily exposed to, had they 
ventured to penetrate any extensive body of ice. They would have 
equally failed had they tried it upon the meridian 1 had now chosen, for 
it will be seen we met with a broad belt of ice, upwards of two hundred 
miles across, Which it would have been immediate destruction to them to 
have encountered ; but which, in our fortified vessels, we could confi- 
dently ran into, and push our way through into the open sea beyond. 
Without such means it would be utterly impossible for any one under 
such circumstauces however bold or | © severi ig, to attaina high soutbern 
latitude.””—vol. i. pp. 113-118. 

Any detailed notice of the published voyages of the two able and dis- 
tinguished navigators with whom the pursuit of a common object brought 
Captain Ross into a generous and peaceful rivalry, is beside our present 
purpose. We must pay, however, our tribute of admiration to the skill 
of French artists and the liberality of French Government patronage, as 
illustrated in the splendid atlas of D'Urville. Nor canwe omit tolament 
the dreadful and untimely death, by the catastrophe on the Versailles 
railroad, of the man whose genius and enterprise furnished the materials 
fur such a work. To Captain Wilkes we must also acknowledge our ob- 
ligatious for many agreeable hours of pleasant reading, which have left 
upon us a strong impression of the professional merits of the author aud 
his gallant associates. We are, moreover, bound to say, on the evidence 
which he does not scruple to furnish, that we consider the merits of his 
exploits much enhanced by the circumstance that the naval departments 
of his country appear to have acted with negligence, at the least, towards 
the brave men whom it sent on the service in question. Between the 
officers and men of the United States and England, respectively, we are 
as incompetent as we should be reluctant to draw any comparison which 
should strike a balance in favour of either. We rest satistied with the 
general conviction that there is no service, warlike or scientific, which 
they will not be found qualified and zealous to discharge to the extreme 
limit of human ability. We cannot, however, but entertain, on the evl- 
dence of Captain Wilkes’ owa pages, a complacent conviction that, how- 
ever rivalled by our Anglo-Saxon relations in blue water, we as ‘ne man 
age matters better in the dockyard. If, with respect to an iso ated oc- 
currence in this instance, a controversy has arisen in which the yo 
appears to us conclusive in favour of Sir J. Ross, we are the less incline 
to Thave unnoticed the fact that the American ships appear to have been 
not only insufficiently strengthened for this Polar navigation—which = 
their case, as in that of Captain Cook, formed but an episode of their 
instructions—bat ill-found for an extensive voyage of discovery in any 
direction. : ; 

It was on the 11th of January 1841, and that in the 71st degree of south 
latitude which formed the limits of Cook’s southward course, that - 
tirst distinct vision was obtained by Ross’s expedition of the vast pos 
canic continent which bars access to the southern magnetic pole, anc 
probably tothe pole ofthe earth. Appearances of land there had been 
some days earlier, sufficiently plausible to have deterred less capes 
navigators, aud perhaps to have left less spurious traces on maps W ~" 
might have waited long for correction. On this day, however, Mount 
Sabine rose conspicuous in the view, attaining, as was afterwards pon 
tained, the height of nearly 10,000 feet, at a distance of some — 
miles from the coast. Along range of mountains of scarcely less € soe 
tion was perceived towards the north-west. The magnetic —. 
taken here placed the magnetic pole in lat. 76°, long 145° 20 E. t ner , 
fore, in the direction true south-west from the position of the ships, an 
distant some 500 miles. The land, however, Sir James says— lwe 
“ interposod an insuperable object to our direct approach to it; ant 
had to choose whether we should trace the course to the north-west, we 
the hope of turning the western extreme of the land, and thence pro¢ = 
to the south, or follow the southerly coast-line and thence take 4 geo 
westerly course. The latter was preferred, as being more likely hed 8 
tend our researches into higher latitudes, and as affording a better cl oe 
of afterwards attaining one of the principal objects of our voyage, i abe 
although we could not but feel disappointed in our expectation ol a 
ly reaching the magnetic = yet these mountains, being in ous ae 
restored to England the honour of the discovery of the southern- ~ 
known land, which had been nobly won by the intrepid Bellinghaus¢ ’ 
and for more than twenty years retained by Russia.’—p. 187. 
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he mainland fenced by a projecting barrier of ice, on which a tre- 
aed surf was Cesakily A defied all attempts at y gre boy at = 
risk a hasty landing was affected on one ofa prouP of 18 . ererne mn 
lat. 71° 56’, and long, 171° 7° E. The usu ee es a | iehebi. 

i eav 
session were solemnized under a hea y assault of . Me _ ares abi- 
tants, the penguins, who disputed with their beaks = e hee e : — 
Victoria. Nota trace of ay ape was perceived ; but that of our Aus- 
tralasian colonies may one day profit by the accumulated guano of ages, 
which annoyed the stoutest of the invaders by its stench. Whales were 
arming in all directions, unconcious that the spell of that long se- 
— 6 joyed in this remote region was probably broken ; 
curity which they had enjoyed edly. bh ae 
thirty were cvunted at one time. We can hardly, however, share Sir 
Jame’s anticipations as to the future success of our whale-fishers in this 
uarter. For the present, at least, we believe that in such distant re- 
poi the whale-fishing can ig | be pursued with profitir conjunction 
with the chase of the seal. The precipitous cliffs of the circumpolar 
continents, or islands would appear in no instance to afford that line of 
beach which is essential for the capture of the seal ; and we cannot be- 
lieve that underwriters would insure on moderate terms against the 
chances of packed ice, beyond a certain latitude. From this date the 
ships struggled on to the southward, generally against adverse winds to the 
73d. degree, discovering and naming, after various official individuals, new 
mountains and islands. Ina moment of calm the dredge was let down 
in 270 fathoms; and the result was a variety of living plunder, the 
Captain’s remarks whereupon myst be quoted: 

“ It was interesting among these creatures to recognise several that I 
pad been in the habit of taking in equally high northern latitudes ; and 
although contrary to the general belief of naturalists, [ have no doubt 
that from however great a er we may be enabled to bring up the 
mud aud stones of the bed o 
with animal life ; the extreme pressure at the greatest depth does not 
appear to affect these creatures. Hitherto we have not beenable to de- 
termine the point beyond a thousand fathoms ; but from that depth 
several shell-fish have been brought up with the mud.”—p. 202. 

On the 22ud of January the reckoning of the ships gave the latitude 

74° 20’ south, and a double allowance of grog was issued to celebrate 
the first attainment of a higher latitude than that aie im by Wed- 
dell. After straggling through the heavy packed ice w 1ich fringed the 
coast for 50 miles, they gained clear water on the 20th; Mount Mel- 
bourne, a peak some 12,000feet high, being visible at a distance of per- 
haps eighty miles. A fg! was with much difficulty effected 
on an island twelve miles long, honoured with the name of Franklin; 
and this proceeding led Ross to the conclusion that the vegetable king- 
dom has no representative whatever in these latitudes. Animal vitality, 
however triumphs over all obstacles, both on land and in the ocean ; and 
the petrel, the gull, and the seal swarm about precipices of igneous rock, 
which have no ledge on which the foot board of a captain's gig can be 
planted. In the night of January 27, the ship stood in clear weather to- 
wards some land which at first seemed an island, but which turned out 
to be the peak of a volcano 12,600 feet in height, in full activity upon 
the continent. This magnificent and impressive object was named 
Mount Erebus ; and an extinct, or at least inactive neighbour of about 
11,000 feet in elevation, was called Mount Terror. We find what fol- 
lows in the Notes to the “ Botany of the Antarctic Expedition,” drawn 
up by Sir W. Hooker, from the journal of his son, the accomplished na- 
turalist to the expedition :— ; ; 

“ It was on the following day, Jan. 28, in lat. 76° 57’, long. 169° 25°, 

that was first descried that active volcano which could not fail to form a 
spectacle the most stupendous and imposing that can be imagined ; 
whether considered in regard to its position, 77° 8, lat., or in reference 
to the fact that no human eye had gazed on it before, or to its elevation 
of 12,600 feet above the level of the sea. What increased the wonder is, 
that it is but one ofa stupendous chain of mountains—a portion of a new 
continent, of vast but calcined extent—the whole mass, from its highest 
point to the ocean’s edge, covered with everlasting snow and ice; the 
sun at that season never setting, but day and night exhibiting the same 
spectacle of the extremes of nature’s heat and cold. In mentioning such 
a phenomenon I may be allowed to make the following extract from my 
son’s letter :—‘‘ The water and the sky were both as blue, or rather more 
intensely blue, than I have ever seen them in the tropics, and all the 
coast one mass of dazzlingly beautiful peaks ofsnow, which, when the 
sun approached the horizon, reflected the most brilliant tints of golden 
yellow and scarlet: and then to see the dark cloud of smoke, tinged with 
flame, rising from the volcano in a periectiy unbroken column, one side 
jet-black, the other giving back the colours of the sun, sometimes turning 
off at a right angle by some current of wind, and stretching many miles 
to en. This was a sight so surpassing every thing that can be ima- 
gined, and so heightened by the consciousness that we had penetrated 
into regions far beyond what was ever deemed practicable, that it really 
caused a feeling of awe to steal over us at the consideration of our own 
comparative insignificance and helplessness, and at the same time, an in- 
describable feeling of the greatness of the Creator in the works of his 
hand.” 

Another great natural feature of these regions was met with on the fol- 
lowing day, and is thus described by Captain Ross :— 

“« As we approached the land under all studding-sails, we perceived a 
low white line extending from its extreme eastern pointas far as the eye 
could discern to the eastward. It presented an extraordinary appear- 
ance, gradually increasing in height as we got nearer to it, and proving 
at length to be a perpendicular cliff of ice between 150 and 200 feet above 
the level of the sea, perfectly flat and level at the top, and without any 
fissures or promontories on its even seaward face. What was beyond 
it we could not imagine ; for being much higher than our mast’s head, 
we could not see anything except the summit of a lofty range of moun- 
tains, extending to the southward as far as the 79th degree of latitude. 
These mountains, being the southernmost land hitherto discovered, I felt 
os satisfaction in naming after Captain Sir William Edward Parry, 

. N., in grateful remembrance of the honour he conferred upon me, by 
calling the northernmost known land on the globe by my name. _— 
Whether “ Parry Mountains” again take an easterly trending, and form 
the base to which this extraordinary mass of ice is attached, must be left 
to future navigators to determine. If there be land to the southward, it 
must be very remote, or of much lesselevation than any other part of the 
coast we have seen, or it would have appeared above the barrier. Meet. 
ing with such an obstruction was a great disappointment to us all, for we 
had already, in expectation, passed far beyoud the 80th degree, and had 
even appointed a rendezvous there in case of the ships separating. It 
was, however, an obstruction of such a character as to leave no doubt 
upon my mind asto future proceedings, for we might with equal chance 
br success try to sail through Dover cliffs as penetrate such a mass.” —p. 

7. 

In the course of this and the following voyage this barrier was traced 
through some thirty degress of longitude, or for nearly 450 miles ; the 
vessels taking every opportunity which winds, currents, and icebergs 
permitted of standing in towards it. But no symptom of indentation, 
save one, presented itself in the compact and even precipice. In long. 
187° east, the appearance of a bay invited investigation, and the barrier 
was approached on February 9, to the distance of a quarter of a mile. 
Gigantic icicles pendent from the cliffs proved that the oneration of thaw- 
ing was not absolutely unknown to the locality. Still the thermometer, 
at a season of the year equivalent to an English August, ranged at noon, 
no higher than 14°, and in this sheltered recess young ice was forming so 
rapidly, that the ships had the narrowest possible escape from being 
frozen up. On the 14th of February the main pack of ice was reporte 
in every direction, except to windward, and the ships were hauled to 
the wind to make their retreat—amid blinding snow, and with frozen 
decks and rigging—from a chain of icebergs, probably aground, one of 
which was nearly four miles long. The wind afterwards changed to the 
€astward, and the ships sailed before it with the intention of making an- 
other attempt to reach the magnetic pole, and of seeking a winter har- 
bour in its vicinity. But hopes, which none but such navigators as Ross 
could now have had the fortitude to entertain, were frustrated. The 
only position observed which would have answered the latter purpose 
was found to be fenced by an outwork of 15 miles of solid ice, and on 
February 17 the two commanders reluctantly concurred in the im possi: 

ility of making a nearer approach to the magnetic pole, from which at 
this moment they were distant 160 miles :— 


“ Had it been possible to have found a place of securitv upon any part 
of this coast where we might have entered, in sight of the brilliant burn. 
ing mountain, and at so short a distance from the magnetic pole, both of 
these interesting spots might have beeu reached by travelling parties in 
the following spring; but all our efforts to effect that object proved quite 
unsuccessful, Although our hopes of complete attainment were not 
ns open ¢ it was some satisfaction to know we had approached the 
co, —_ of miles nearer than any of our predecessors ; andt 
ae - titude of observations that were made in so mauy different 
sua — oe position may be determined with nearly as much 
ran fal it we had actually reached the spot itself. 1t was neverthe- 

8 painful to behold, at a distance. easily accessible under other cir- 


the ocean, we shall find them teeming , 





cumstances, the range of mountains in which the pole is placed, and few 
can understand the ed feelings of regret with which I felt myself com- 
lled to abandon the, perhaps, too ambitious hope I had so long cherish- 
isbed of being permitted to plant the flag of my country in both the mag- 
netic poles of our globe.” —p. 246. é 

In the course of his northward progress, Sir J. Ross takes occasion to 
notice a circumstance which must make the task of a navigator of these 
seas far more unenviable than that of the Arctic explorer;—this is, the 
more constant prevalence of aswell so heavy as to make the calm, in the 
vicinity of land or iceberg, more dangeous even than the gale, prevent- 
ing the use of boats to tuw the ship from danger, and frustrating the ef- 
fects of such feeble airs as would give her steerage-way in the smooth 
water of the Arctic seas. The dangers of ea and calm were alike over- 
come by the admirable management and unflinching perseverance of 
officers and men. On March 2, for instance, while the Terror’s bows and 
rigging were encrusted with ice, some of the hands were slung over the 
latter br two hours, drenched at every plunge of the ship, while repairing 
the shackle of the bobstay, broken by rough contact with the pack-ice. 
At this date they fell in with some of the islands discovered by Balleny, 
and had the satisfaction of verifying the accuracy of his observations. 
On the 16th they sailed over the precise spot which, on the chart furnish- 
ed by the kindness of Captain Wilkes, had been marked as mountainous 
land. It is unfortunate that the liberality with which that officer com- 
municated to his British competitors the information which he conceived 
might be useful for their guidance, should have led to a result which 
has occasioned him some annoyance. For the details of the controversy 
which has arisen, we must refer our readers to Sir James Ross’s volumes. 
We cannot doubt that Captain Wilkes was mistaken, and that his mistake 
origiva ed in a too ready acceptance of a supposed observation of land 
by one of his subordinates,—an accident to which the deception of fog 
and the interruptions of ice must often expose even experienced and scru- 
pulous navigators. On the 6th of April the ~~ were moored in safety 
in the Derwent, Van Diemen’s Land, bringing back in health and safety 
every individual who had embarked in them there in November of the 
former year. 

Tne second cruise of the expedition was directed towards the eastern 
extremity of that icy barrier which had repelled the attempt of the pre- 
ceding year. The barrier was again reached, and the extreme southern 
limit of the former voyage was passed ; but the track now followed led 
to no such discoveries of land as had immortalised that voyage, and a de- 
tention of fifty-six days in packed ice from the 60th to the 67th degree of 
south latitude lost them the best part of the season for the prosecution of 
their intended survey, or for penetrating or turning, perchance, the flank 
of the icy barrier. Their detention in the pack-ice was not merely one 
of those trials of patience of which Arctic voyages of discovery present 
so many examples, but of the strength of timber and iron, of rope and 
canvass, and still more of every resource of human courage, skill, and 
nautical experience. The narrow pools in which the vessels floated were 
no mill-ponds protected by the surrounding ice from the fury of the Ant- 
arctic tempests. These narrow spaces combined the mountain-swell of 
the open ocean with all the horrors of a lee shore and an intricate navi- 
gation. Lifted by ice one moment, and thrown on their beam-ends the 
next by sudden squalls—exposed in one instance for twenty-eight hours 
toa combination of influences, which at any instant ef those weary hours 
would have crushed to fragments any ship of ordinary construction—the 
gallant vessels still held their own. The hawsers snapped by which at 
the commencement of the gale they endeavoured to moor themselves to 
the nearest floe. The rudders were torn from the stern-ports—the masts 
quivered to every collision with the grinding masses of ice—the storm- 
sails, by packing and filling which they could alone avoid or mitigate 
such collision, strained to the gale—the vessels were tossed in dangerous 
proximity to each other; but Providence helped those who helped them- 
selves, and the gale had scarcely abated when the spare rudders had been 
fixed and due examination had shown that the skilful construction of the 
vessels and the compact stowsye of their holds had enabled them to ride 
through every danger without any vital injury. At length, on the Ist of 
February, in latitude 67° 29’ 8. and longitude 159° W., they emerged 
from their stormy prison into a comparatively clear sea. Under ordinary 
circumstances the appearance of stars to men who for five weeks had scar- 
cely seen the bowsprit from the quarter-deck through fog and blinding 
snow, would have been welcome euough, but this apparition told them 
that the season for navigating those seas was fast drawing to a close. On 
the 16th of February, in latitude 75°, though cheered by the prospect of 
a clear sea, they could not but remember that two days anterior to this 
date in the former year the young ice had enforced a retreat. The pre- 
sent temperature, indeed, indicated a milder season than the last, but on 
the 2ist, with the thermometer at 19° and a clear sea, the waves frozeas 
they fell on the decks and rigging, and while the people of the Terror 
were cutting it way from her bows, a small fish was found in the mass 
which must have been dashed against the ship and instantly frozen fast. 
Being laid aside for preservation, it was unfortunately pounced upon by 
an unscientific cat. On the 23rd the great barrier was seen from the 
mast-head. It was approached within a mile and a half, but young ice 
—— a nearer eg aa and every indentation was frozen up. In 

atitude 78° 9’, six miles in advance of the former year, with strong indi- 

cations of land, but without that certainty required by such an observer 
as Sir James Ross, he was again compelled by the cdumecd state of the 
season to close his operations—which but, for their unlooked-for detention, 
and the time spent in forcing their way through more than a thousand 
miles of pack-ice, might have led to far greater results. 

It was now determined to shape the most direct course the pack would 
admit for the Falkland Islands, at which Sir James proposed to refit pre- 
vious to a third trial of his fortunes on that meridian of 35° W. longitude, 
on which Captain Weddell had reached the 75th degree of latitude. 

It was found impossible to effect a short passage through any opening 
in the body of the ice, but the flank of the pack was successfully turned, 
and, in latitude 64°, on the 7th of March, the first specimen of the vege- 
table kingdom was hailed in the appearance of mall sinoes of sea-weed. 
An awful moment of danger yet remained to try the skill and courage of 
both ships’ companies. It is due to them to quote entire the vivid de- 
scription of their commander:— 

“ During the next three days we made rapid progress to the eastward, 
experiencing strong southerly winds and severe weather, but we metonly 
four or five bergs during a run of several hundred miles, and began to 
think we had got to the northward of their latitude. On the afternoon of 
the 12th, however, several were seen during thick weather, and whilst 
we were running, under all the sail we pom 8 carry, to a strong north- 
westerly breeze. Inthe evening the wind increased so much, and the 
snow-showers became so incessant, that we were obliged to proceed un- 
der more moderate sail. Numerous small pieces of ice were also met 
with, warring us of the presenv’ . veigs, concealed by the thickly fall- 
ing snow. Before midnight I directed the topsails to be close-reefed, and 
every arrangement made for rounding-to until daylight, deeming it too 
hazardous to run any longer. Our people had hardly cumplotel these 
operations when a large berg was seen ahead, and quite close to us; the 
ship was immediately hauled to the wind on the port tack, with the ex- 
pectation of being able to weather it; but just at thismoment the Terror 
was observed running down upon us, under her topsails and foresail, and 
as it was impossible fur her to clear both the berg and the Erebus, colli- 
sion was inevitable. We instantly hove all aback to diminish the vio- 
lence of the shock : but the concussion when she struck us was such as to 
throw almost every one off his feet : our bowsprit, fore-topmast, and other 
smaller spars, were carried away; and the chine, hanging together, en- 
tangled by their rigging, and dashing against each other with fearful vio- 
lence, were falling down upon the weather-face of the lofty berg under 
our lee, against which the waves were breaking and foaming to near the 
summit of its perpendicular cliffs. Sometimes sherose high above us, al- 
most exposing her keel to view, and again descended as we in our turn 
rose to the top of the wave, threatening to bury her beneath us, whilst 
the crashing of the breaking upperworks and _ boats increased the horror 
of the scene. Providentially they gradually forged past each other and 
separated before we drifted down amongst the foaming breakers—and 
we had the gratification of seeing her clear the end of the berg and of 
feeling that she wassafe. Butshe left uscompletely disabled ; the wreck 
of the spars so encumbered the lower yards, that we were unable to make 
sail, 80 as to get headway on the ship; nor had we room to wear round, 
being by this time so close to the berg that the waves, when they struck 
against it, threw back their sprays into the ship. The only way left to 
us to extricate ourselves from this awful and appalling situation was by 
resorting to the hazardous expedient of a stern-board, which nothing 
could justify during such a gale and with so high a sea running, but to 
avert the danger which every moment threatened us of being dashed to 
pieces. The heavy — of the vessel, and the probability of the masts 
giving way each time the lower yard-arms struck against the cliffs, which 
were towering high above our mast-heads, rendered it a service of ex- 
treme danger to Joose the mainsail; but no sooner was the order given 
than the daring spirit of the British seaman manifested itself. The men 
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succeeded in loosing the sail. Amidst the roar of the wind and sea, it was 
difficult both to hear and to execute the orders that were given, so that 
it was three-quarters of an hour before we could get the yards braced 
bye, and the maintack hauled on board 8 aback—an expedient that, 
ee bad never before been resorted to by seamen in such weather; 

ut it had the desired effect. The ship gathered stern-way; plunging 
her stern into the sea, washing away the gig and quarter-boats, and wi 
her lower yard-arms scraping the rugged face of the berg, we in a few 
minutes reached its western termination. The “ under tow,” as it is cal- 
led, or the reaction of the water from its vertical cliffs, alone preventing 
us being driven to atoms against it. No eooner had we cleared it, than 
another was seen directly astern of us, against which we were running ; 
and the difficulty now was to get the ship’s head turned round and point- 
ed fairly through between the two bergs, the breadth of the intervening 
space not exceeding three times her own breadth; this, however, we 
happily accompolished ; and in a few minutes after getting before the 
wind, she dashed through the narrow chanuel, between two perpendicu- 
lar walls of ice, and the foaming breakers which stretched across it, and 
the next moment we were in smooth water under its lee. 

‘The Terror’a light was immediately answered: she had rounded-to, 

waiting for us, and the painful state of suspense her people must have en- 
dured as to our fate could not have been much less than our own: for the 
necessity of constant and energetic action to meet the momentarily vary- 
ing circumstances of our situation, left us no time to reflect on our im- 
minent danger. 
‘We hove-to on the port tack, under the lee of the berg, which now af- 
forded us invaluable protection from the fury of the storra, which was still 
raging above and around us; and commenced clearing away the wreck of 
the broken spars, saving as much of the rigging as possible ; whilst a party 
were engaged preparing others to replace them. — 

‘As soon as day broke we had the gratification of learning that the 
Terror had only lost two or three small spars, and had not suffered any 
serious damage ; the signal of ‘all's well,” which we hoisted before there 
was light enough for them to see it, and kept flying until it was answered, 
served to relieve their minds as speedily as possible of any remaining 
anxiety on our account. ' 

‘A cluster of bergs was seen to windward, extending as far as the eye 
could discern, so closely connected, that except the small opening by which 
we had escaped, they wees to form an unbroken continuous line: it 
seems, theveluve, not at all improbable that the collision with the Terror 
was the means of our preservation, by forcing us backwards to the only 
practicable channel, instead of permitting us, as we were endeavouring, 
to run to the eastward, and become entangled in a labyrinth of heavy 
bergs, from which escape might have been impracticable.”—vol. ii. pp. 
217-221. 

The harbour of Port Sims was reached on the 7th of ~ yy and the in- 
terval from this date to the close of the year was occupied in the refitting 
of the ship, in the prosecution of scientific occupations, and in a voyage 
to and from Cape Horn. 

We shall not at preseut offer any detailed remarks on the last and least 
successful of the three voyages. The lottery, in which Weddell had drawn 
the prize of a mild season and an open sec, presented to Ross nothing 
but the blank of pack-ice, contrary gales, and, in one quarter, a barrier 
much resembling that of the 78th degree, though of inferior altitude. 
Before these obstacles, and the near approach of the Antarctic winter, the 
ships were finally put about in tbe 71st degree, on the 7th March. They 
came safely to anchor at the Cape of Good Hope on the 4th April, 1843. 

One sailor, washed overboard near Kerguelen Island, and a quarter-mas- 
ter, James Angelly, who fell from the mainyard on their return from the 
second cruise, make up the whole list of fatal casualties for the three years 
of toil and danger. The sick list is equally compendious—a single officer 
and sailor invalided, and since recovered. These statistics are the best 
commentary on the management, as well as the outfit, of the experdi- 
tion. 

One important branch of the commission intrusted to it has been ad- 
mirably carried out by its botanist, Mr. 8. D. Hooker, a worthy son of 
the learned Director of the Kew Gardens. It must be remembered that 
the operations of the expedition, though they were extended beyond the 
regions of vegetable life, were not confined tosuch barren latitudes, The 
ships were in no instance frozen up, and the long intervals of nautical in- 
action were fertile in employment for Mr. Hooker, in such localities as 
the Falkland Islands and New Zealand. We believe that a moderate go- 
vernment grant was never more scrupniously and ably applied than the 
5002. allotted for his publication of the “ Flora Antarctica”—a book which 
must find its place in every botanist’s library, and which contains mach 

matter interesting to other classes of readers. 

The extracts which we have given may save us the trouble of commen 
ting on Sir James Ross’s work, as respects literary execution. They 
will speak better than we could for the plain, modest, and manly taste of 
the author—which seems entirely worthy of his high professional char- 
acter and signal services. 

We must beg a | word with those who persevere in asking the 
old utilitarian question, What good is to result from these discoveries? 
What interest shall we receive for the expense of outfit, pay, and allow- 
ances? We are not about to make a flourish about national reputation, 
the advance of science, or other topics of small interest to such question- 
ers. Let them study the pamphlet of Mr. C. Enderby in connexion with 
the description of the Auckland Islands given in the sixth chapter of Sir 
James Ross’s first volume. They will learn that this little group is sin- 
gularly adapted, by position and other natural features, to assist the re- 
viva! of a most important, though at present, to all appearance, moribund 
department of British industry, the Southern Whale-tishery. We care not 
whether the term be used in that extensive sense which it has derived 
from the circumstance that the vessel, destined for it take a southern de- 
parture from England, or whether it be used with more limited reference 
to the southern circumpolar regions. In the former sense, it may be said 
to embrace the whele extent of ocean minus the Greenland seas. If the 
time should arrive, perhaps some symptoms of its approach are discern- 
ible, when Englishmen can find capital, leisure, and intellect, for any 
object and any enterprise other than that of connecting points in space 
by intervening bars of iron, we believe that few speculations will be found 
more sound, more profitable, and more congenial to our national habits 
than that suggested by the present grantee of the Auckland Islands, 
which were discovered under his auspices—the industrious, the liberal, 
and the eminently sagacious and practical Mr. Enderby. 

Se 


THE MATIN BELL. 


A TRADITION OF PORTUGAL. 


There were great rejoicings in the city of Lisbon when Denis of Portu- 
gal, the warrior and poet king, celebrated his nuptials with the young and 
lovely Infanta of Castile. The monarch’s popularity was at ita height; 
the multitude, who had already conferred on him the title of “ Father of 
his People,” were roused to the most enthusiastic loyalty by the feasta 
and largesses bestowed on them; gnd the nobles, whvse national pride 
was gratified by the alliance, found an additional source of satisfaction 
in their young sovereign’s prudent dismissal of the queen s train of Cas- 
tilian attendants, which prevented the possible influence of foreign favour- 
ites—over one whose beauty and grace rendered it more than possible 
that she would become their “‘ruler’sruler.” At the queen’s request, 
however a young page, whose insignificance appeared to make his pre- 
sence or absence of little moment, was retained. 

With all external circumstances thus conducing to happiness (for her 
royal husband was as courteous and accomplished as he was brave and 
politic), Isabella of Castile had just cause to rejoice in her brilliant desti- 
ny; and during the first two months of her residence in her new home 
not a shade obscured its brightness. At the expiration of that period, 
her quick perception detected the one infirmity of Denis’s otherwise no- 
ble nature. He was most painfully jealous. He could endure no rival 
in her thoughts, not even the natural and pious love of her kindred and 
her country. A cioud ever rested on his brow when she spoke to him 
of Castile, of her parents, of her youngest and favourite brother ; nay, 
when, with the candour of her nature, she told him of her regret at part- 
ing from the friends and associations of her childhood, he had answer- 
ed her with hardness. Isabella was very young, and very timid. From 
that moment she avoided all mention of her family and her native land ; 
but by a natura! consequence, they obtained a stronger hold on her me- 
mory and her affections. Fear of awaking her husband’s displeasure, on 
the queen’s side, and a jealous doubt on that of the king that the marriage 
of policy had not given him the love he craved, produced a constraint in 
their intercourse which was — to both; and Isabella, chilled by the 
want of sympathy with her feelings in all around her, sought it at length 
in her young countryman, the page Gonzales. He could talk to her of 
dear and distant Castile; he coul sing the songs doubly sweet now to 
her ear from their association with the past. Whenever the young queen 
sat alone with her ladies at theirembroidery, the Castillian was summon- 
ed to beguile the time with his guitar, or with remitiscences of his royal 
lady’s childhood; and this imprudent and somewhat undignified inter- 




















ran up the riggiug with as much alacrity as on any ordinary occasion ; 





and although more than once driven off the yard, they, after a short time 


course between the queen and her attendant was partially excusable, from 
the fact that Gonzales was the son of a nob!e Castilian lady, to whom the 
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«are'of her own youth had been confined. He had been reared from in- 
fancy in her father’s palace, and shared her own and her brother's pas- 
times. And then Gonzales was so unlike the generality of pages! He 
‘was so gentle, so pious, so refined and humble in manner, that he found 
favour in the eyes of even the gravest and most pradish of the ladies of 
honour. He was of a slight delicate figure; and though very handsome 
% was less the beauty of feature than of expression, which won the de- 
Wirstion, and even the affection, of those who gazed on his calm, thought- 
fel eyes and open brow. People in this evil world cannot, however, be 
wmore than ordinarily excellent, or more than usually beloved, without 
imeurring envy; and the geutle virtues of Gonzales were not likely to 
wake him popular with his wild young comrades, the pages of the palace. 
he creater number came to the conclusion that his true vocation was 
the c)oister, and suffered him to pursue hisown course with a contempt- 
@ons pity; but one, who was far beyond them in intellect aud forethought, 
and whose future fortunes depended almost wholly upon the royal favour, 
beheld with all the bitterness of an envious and vindictive nature the 
Castilian pag b 

Bernardo di Silva had sought with unwearying diligence the notice of 
kis queenly mistress. She was devout; he became most earnest in his 
attention to her confessor ; in his attendance at mass. His conduct was 
exemplary, his services pérformed with grace and never-failing care. 
Nevertheless he failed in his design; nature had not bestowed on him 
the power of winning love. He gained but a cold approval—the homage 
paid t the semblance of virtue—no more. ‘ : : 

No marvel, therefore, that he hated Gonzales, and, with the inconsis- 
tency of our nature, looked on his unconscious rival as his enemy—as one 
who stole from him the favour of his queen. Ofa more vindictive spirit 
than even the generality of his countrymen, he mentally resolved to 
aveuge what he considered his wrongs on the young Spaniard 2 and the 
ead came at last. When is there ever an occasion wanting to do 
ewit . . 

Lt was a bright autumnal morning ; the Tagus pat like liquid sil- 
wer in the dazzling sunbeams, as Bernardo stood gazing on its waters 
from the window of the queen’s antechamber. It was a scene to gladden 
‘the heart, and raise the thoughts in devout gratitude to the Giver of the 
#anmshine and the sweetair; but no joy no peace was expressed on that 

g countenance, dark with unhallowed passions.. He saw not the 

ing stream, the clear and cloudless sky ; he heard not the music of 
the far-off lark, nor the glad voices of the boatmen ; his mind dwelt only 
a the scene within the inner chamber which he had just witnessed— 
the queen and her ladies listening with approving smiles to Gonzales, as 
tke saug to them a lay of his native Castile. And very sweetly came the 
weice and guitar of the page on his ear at that moment, as he sang one of 
the fine old ballads of the Moors; but the sweet tones were discord to 
the diseased mind of the listener. He was still wrapt in his “ web of 
latter fancies,” when a hand waslaid on his shoulder, and turning with a 
start, he beheld the king, whom he had believed absent at the chase, 
standing beside him. _Stammering an apology for not having seen the 
eevereign enter, Bernardo moved forward to open the door of the cham- 
er; but Denis detained him, and in a low voice bade him follow him 
dato the adjoining corridor. 

“Who sings in the queen's apartment ?'" was the king’s instant ques- 
tion as they gained it. 

“fier Grace’s Castilian page, sire.” 

“Does he often beguile her royal leisure in this minstrel fashion ?” 

“‘ Ay, sire; whenever it pleases your majesty to hunt or ride abroad 

‘ without the queen.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the king with a frown; “ what sayest thou?” 

Bernardo’s quick eye marked that frown, and he saw at once the feasi- 
bility of the plan which had come to his thoughts, like a very inspiration 
wfevil. He paused in affected confusion. ‘‘ Not exactly; that is—I pray 
yeur Grace to pardon me; the queen will be displeased,” he faltered. 

“Displeased!” exclaimed Denis impetuously; ‘and wherefore ? 

k the truth, sirrah, without fear, and faithfully. This minion is, then, 
a admitted to the queen’s presence ?”’ 

“ He is, my liege,” replied Bernardo, still with affected reluctance. 
“ Her Grace loves to talk of Castile with my comrade, he tells me.” 

“To talk of Castile with him—to talk with her menial!’’ exclaimed 
the monarch angrily. “ By all the saints!’ he continued, making a move- 
werent towards the royal apartment, “he shall suffer for his presumption 
tmdaring to assertsuch a falsehood. Outof my path, sirrah!’’ Bernardo, 


Our readers have of course divined that the fatal message was now 
intrusted to Gonzales, who at early dawn left the palace, in obedience to 
the royal behest, though all unconscious of its purport. The opening 
day was even more than usually beautiful, and his path, which at first 
lay through the groves surrounding the palace, was gem-strewed with 
crystal dewdrops. The page’s mind was keenly susceptible of beauty, 
and the holy voice of nature never spoke to his heart in vain. Thoughts 
and aspirations that were not of earth awoke under the influence of the 
fresh balmy air, and the music of the birds; and wheu the matin-bel! 
from a sylvan cl spel joined the general song, he started, and felt a sud- 
den awe mingle with his thrill of delight. His feet lingered on the sod. 
The sweet yet solemn sound, seemed to call him like a familiar voice; 
and obeying the promptings of his heart, he turned aside from the path, 
entered the consecrated building, and knelt in devout and humble prayer 
before the altar. 

It was noonday ; King Denis paced his chamber alone, a prey tothe 
most torturing reflections. By this time his vengeance was sated, and 
with that thought came a reaction offeeling. A terrible doubt arose in 
his mind as to the possibility of his having been deceived ; in short, rea- 
son was resuming its empire, and, dispirited and uncertain, he ordered 
Bernardo di Silva to his presence. The page could not be found ; he 
had left the palace some two hours before. The attendant was in the act 
of giving this information tu the agitated sovereign, when a low knock 
at the door interrupted him. Opening it at the king’s command, he be- 
held Gonzales, ale, trembling, with an expression of unutterable hor- 
ror on his usually calm features, standing before him. Had he turned 
his eyes towards his royal master, he would have been still more as- 
tonished at the expression his countenance wore as he recognised the 
page, who, whilst the king stood mute and motionless with amazement, 
advanced, and bending his knee, said in a faltering voice,“ Your will 
has been obeyed, sire !—my unhappy comrade is no more. [reached 
the limekiln in time to hear the death-cry.”” He shuddered, and continued, 
after an instant’s paase, “ The murderers—I crave your grace’s pardon— 
the executionerscharged me to inform their king, that when he found 
resistance and treaty vain, the miserable Bernardo acknowledged the 
justice of his fate ; and his last audible words declared that he wronged 
the queen, and abused your royal ear with falsehood.” 

In emotion too great for speech, Denis of Portugal heard this extra- 
ordinary communication ; and when at last he found words it was to utter 
an ejaculation of thanksgiving to the Divine Providence which had saved 
him at least from the guilt of shedding innocent blood. 

A long and careful inquiry explained the mysterious substitution. The 
morning mass was long, and ere Gonzales had quitted the chapel, Ber- 
nardo believing that he must be already dead, left the palace and pro- 
ceeded to the kilns, to gratify his fiendish malice, by ascertaining that he 
had no longera rival. He had either not heard the words agreed upon, 
or else, by a natural inadvertence, his first question was, “ Js the king’s 
will done ?” and the lime-burner recoguising the sign at once seized him, 
and, in spite of his intreaties aud remonstrances, inflicted on him the fate 
intended for his betrayed comrade. 

This fearful lesson was not wholly lost on Denis. His jealousy, if not 
entirely, was partially cured ; and no after-imprudence on the part of 
the terrified and shocked Isabella gave occasion for its display or its con- 
trol. “Gonzales, ceased apparently to be her favourite : but his rising for- 
tunes did not therefore suffer. He became in after years a powerful 
and confidential minister and counsellor of the king ; the founder ofa 
noble family in his adopted country. And never did the aged noble 
hear, without paying devout obedience to its summons, the voice of the 
matin bell ! 

Whether this singular legend be true or otherwise, it is a curious pic- 
ture of a rude and nearly ‘lawless age, aud as such we present it to our 
readers. If the former, it isa striking instance of the visible working 
of that Divine Power which, both history and experience teach us, fre- 
quently causes “ the wickedness ofa man to fall on his own head;’’ so 
that in “ the pit he had privily digged for another, his own foot should 
be taken.” 

EE 


From Punch. 
ANOTHER FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


All the clerks and persons employed by the French Government have 





however, throwing himself on his knees immediately before his sover- 
s#gu, implored him with well-feigned fear, mingled with seemingly hon- 
est boldness, to pause. 

“ Beseech you, sire,” he said, “‘punish not my comrade without due 
i@quiry. He is young; he hath had some cause for pride in our royal 
apistress’s favour ; beseech you turn not to his hurt the words I have ut- 
tered at yourcommand. Expose me not tothe queen's anger.” 

Greutly agitated, the king listened to him ; but ere he could command 
his voice to reply, the now Gistant music ceased, and the page's step was 

inthe antechamber. Denis motioned Bernardo to rise, and re- 
moving his hand from the hilt of his dagger, gazed sternly on the object 
ef his wrath as he entered the corridor, who, surprised at seeing the king 
there, paused, and made his low and graceful obeisance. The on 
mausician’s cheek was flushed ; there was a happy smile on his lip; an 
am his hand he held both his guitar and a small bunch of roses, which 
Demis at a glance recognised as the boquet he had seen in the queen’s 
becom that morning. With a muttered ejaculation he turned frum the 
bey, and then harshly desiring Bernardo to follow him, proceeded to his 
@wna apartment. 

We will not repeat the conversation held there between the deceived 
sovereign and the ieceiver. It will be sufficient to inform our readers 
that the art with which Bernardo wrought on the mental infirmity of 
the ee king was but too successful. Numberless unmeaning and 
teifling incidents apparently confirmedthe slander. At Isabelia’s request, 
tee page alone of all her suite had been detained in Portugal; he had 
been her companion from childhood: these remembrances, and the young 
wife's own imprudence, were more than enough to confirm the ready 
oe lye nag B Denis, enraged as he was, preserved, however, a lin- 
gering pity for his queen—a just sense of the injury public investigation 
@¢ vengeance might do to his own honour—and charging Bernardo, as he 
walaed the favour his fidelity thus far had deserved, not to reveal aught 
that had passed between them, he shut himself up in his chamber for the 
wemainder of the day, and the page withdrew to meditate upon the sin- 
gular and perfect success of his vindictive malice. 

Twilight was fast deepening into nigh® as Denis of Portugal, attended 

veut! by the page Bernardo, left the palace, and rode rapidly across the 
wide plain beyond the city walls. He urged his noble charger on witha 
mad + pes as if he sought by the rapidity of its motion to banish the 
tecrible and agonising thoughts which filled his mind. They had pro- 
eveded to the distance of about a mile on their apparently aimless course, 
aad Bernardo had begun to entertain serious pes on of his liego’s sanity, 
when a sudden glare of red light broke on the gloom of the darkening 
sky. Towards this spot Donis at once turned, and in a few minutes 
metned in his steed beside a huge furnace, round which a number of 
powerful and swarthy labourers were moving. One of them came for- 
ward as the horseman paused, and asked in a rough voice ‘their bu- 
siness.’’ 

“Rather who are ye, and what do ye here?” demanded the king 
sternly. 

“ Truly, Sir Cavalier,” replied the man with a rude obeisance, for the 
majesty of the speaker’s manner awed him, “ we are burners of lime for 
the new palace our good king is building.” 

** Your good king will give you other fuel for your fire,” said Denis 
with a fearful laugh. ‘Hark ye! I am Denis of Portugal, your king. 
To-morrow, at day-dawning, I will send youa trim page: throw him into 
your furnace!” A low murmur of surprise and horror ran through the 

soup as they rose from their attitude of rude homage. “How! do you 
» hesitate to do my will!” exclaimed the king fiercely. “ Take heed 
ye feed not the flames yourselves.” 

There was a brief pause. ‘Sire,’’ said the first speaker at length, “ we 
are poor, but honest: our office is to burn lime, not men: beseech your 
Grace, make us not your executioners.” 

The bold remonstrance would not, at another time, have been made in 


received orders to shave olf their moustaches. This daring attack upon 
the liberty ofthe person and the best affections of La Jeune France has 
not been made without the strongest precautions having been previously 
taken by the military authorities to suppress any public outbreak. The 
tortifications round Paris have beeu reinforced doubly strong, and the ar- 
tillerymen of Vincennes have been ordered to stand to the guns with 
lighted matches, and to flre upon the capital at the very first demonstra 
tion of a seditious movement. We subjoin the latest intelligence we have 
received upon this, the greatest epoch which has occurred in French his- 
tory since the three days of July. 

June 10th.—Louis Philippe has retreated to Neuilly. His ministers 
have entreated him upon their knees to rescind the fatal order. His Ma- 


jesty was firm, and excused himself by saying he was determined to put 


a new face upon France. ‘Oh, Sire!” exclaimed Guizot in an attitude 
of supplication, “alter the face of France as much as you please, but 
do not sacrifice the moustache which has so long adorned it; or else, 
have a care, Sire,’”’ continued the faithful Minister, in a voice of suffoca- 
ting emotion, “ the hairs of your Majesty’s head are numbered.” = “ Mon 
ami, je porte une perruque,”” was His Majesty’s only reply. 

June 11th.—A deputation of ladies has waited upon the Queen at 
Neuilly. She was moved by the cries of the petitioners, aud has promis- 
ed to take the moustaches of France in hand. Confidence is restored. 
and this evening there was seen in the Boulevard des Italiens a reunion 
of the most popular “ barbes” of Paris. Every variety of moustache at- 
tended, and the meeting was made still more formidable by the adhesion 
of the “ imperials,” who are naturally alarmed at this sweeping state of 
things, as they consider that if the moustaches fall, they will be cut off the 





next, as the two have generally hung together. Great excitement pre- 
vailed at ten o’clock, when it was announced at the Cerc/e that the Mar- 
quis de Vieuxcarambole and Jules de Funambule, who are known to be 
two of the most extensive whisker-growers throughout France, had joined 
the Moustachio-League. The Funds have fallen three centimes. 

June 12th.—The marchands de cire-ci-~moustache have presented a petition 
to the Chamber of Deputies, in which they prove that if the moustaches 
go, they must go also, as their merchandise is only of that nature which 
enables them to live from “ hand to mouth.” 

T'welve o'clock.—There is an alarming report at the Hotel Vantini that 
Eugene Sue has shaved off his moustache. This report, however, is dis- 
believed by those who know how much Eugene loved it. Alexandre 
Dumas, however, has declared, “sur la parole d'un gentilhomme,” which 
cannot be disbelieved, that he has seen the moustache in a black frame, 
suspended with immortelles, in poor Sue's bed-room, with the following 
epitaph underneath it: “ 4 mon plus fidéle ami, qui ne m’ajamais quillé potr 
25 ans.” Victor Hugo is writing an Ode to it. 

Two o’clock.—The Doctrinaires declare that this tyranny of shaving off 
what a Frenchman clings to, of all others, with the greatest tenacity, is 
grounded upon the frtitications of Paris, in which it was evident the 
great plan of Louis Philippe was to ‘“ raser toute la capitale, et de ce coup 
Jaire la barbe a toute la France. 

June 13th.—There has been a long discussion in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties.—Monsier Thiers vehemently stigmatised this odious law, in aspeech 
of four hours, as a master-stroke on the part of Louis Philippe to renew 
the entente cordiale, by sending up the price of English razors and the Sa- 
von de Vindsor. 

T'en o'clock.—The Prince de Joinville has joined the insurgents. The 
entire fleetis with him. The army is also on the side of the Moustach- 
ionistes. All the barbers have fled from Paris. The complexion of affairs 
is getting blacker every day. Queen Christina has sent in word to the 
Council of the League, that she gives her entire countenance to the 
cause. Bou Maza has has done the same.. The excitement spreads ev- 
ery hour; there is no knowing where it will stop. It is reported that 
the Prince de Joinville hes been arrested and shaved in a most barefaced 
manner, & /a pointe de /a baionette, as an example to others. The Prince 





wain to “ the Good King Denis ;” but it was, at the present moment, ad- 
dressed to one whose reason was as little under his control as that of a 
maniac. Harsiily, and with threats that, if they dared disobey his will 
they should themselves suffer the doom they were unwilling to inflict 
‘pon another, the king reiterated his command, and received a sullen and 
reluctant assurance tliat it should be executed. 

“ But how may it please your Grace,” asked the lime-burner “ shall we 
know the page for the right one ?” 

“Fe have not often visits from royal pages methinks,” said the king 
émpatiently ; “but to give you full assurance, the traitor will ask ye, ‘ If 
the king's will be done;’ and then see that ye do it, or beware !” As he 
Szished his stern injunction, Denis rode away from the spot, leaving his 
amazed and awe-stricken subjects to discuss, in fear and trembling, the 
strange mandate they had received from him, whom they had fully recog- 
@ised as the popular and hitherto merciful sovereign. 


has not been seen, but his friends say he is too much cut up to show 
his face. 

Twelve o’clock.—Two ministers have thrown up their portefeutilles 
sooner than resign their moustaches. Marshal Soult has been closeted 
with a soap-brush for these three days. The last time the servant look- 
ed at him through the key hole the old veteran was observed to be in 
tears. He evidently could not nerve his hand—that brave hand which 
has never trembled before—for the fatal blow. The Marshal’s mous- 
tache is supposed to be in its fiftieth summer. . 

Three o'cloek.—The public offices are all closed. All those holding 
Government appointments and moustaches have resigued, and as every 
person in France who has au appointment has also a moustache, there is 
not a perscn left tocarry on the government. All the ministries are de- 
seried, 


army, in which case Louis-Philippe must abdicate, or else rescind the 
In the meantime he has thrown himself upon the for- 








unpopular order. 


Itis expected that the uavy will next resign, and then the | 





eeretone of Paris. May they be a soft cushion to receive Bini ta his 


We shall publish the progress of this revolution, which hi 
been carried on without The spilling of a single drop of Sleod at hes 
ing in the case of the martyr Sue, who, in removing the leit mousta, sy 4 
slightly cut himself,—in editions, if necessary, every quarter-of-an-h» * 
We have six electrie telegraphs working night and day on the different 
roads. Let us hope the heir to the throne—the Compe de Paris, who ye 
presentis too young to side one way or the other—will not be ultimate’ 
ly cut off by a coup de rasoir ! P 


_—— 


PAiscellancous. 


As Epixsurcn Geyivs.—A house-painter and glazier in Edinburgh 
having become convinced that he was at the very top of his profession, 
and could add no more tohis stock of knowledge in “ Auld Reekie,” too) 
it into his head the other day to pay a visit to Italy, and have a personal 
inspection of the performance of the great Italian painters. Before Jeay. 
ing, he called upon a friend in the High-street, and announced his inten. 
tion in these words :—‘‘I say, Willie, ye ken I am at the head 0 housp. 
painting in Embro’, and can learn nae mare here, so I am just on my wa 
to visit the painters o’ Italy, to see what can be made o’them.” “Cen, 
mending his resolution, his friend replied, “‘ Weel, Sandy, I think ye're 
right, after a; but when ye are at it, at ony rate I would strongly recom. 


} mend a visit, in passing, to the g/aziers o’ Switzerland.” 


Sea-Barutxe,—Sea-bathing, on account of its stimulative and pene. 
trating power, may be placed at the head of those means that regard the 
care of the skin, and which certainly supplies one of the first wants of 
the present generation, by opening the pores, and thereby reinvigorating 
the whole nervous system. This bathing is attended with two import. 
ant advantages. The first is, that besides its great healing power in cq. 
ses of disease, it may be employed by those who are perteily well, as 
the means most agreeable to nature for strengthening and preserving 
health. In this respect it may be compared to bodily exercise, whic) 
can remove diseases otherwise incurable, and which may be used aly 
by those who are sound in order to preserve themselves in that state 
The other advantage is, the noble, grand, and indescribable prospect of 
the sea connected with it, and which, on those not acquainted with it, 
has an effect capable of bracing up the nervous system, and producing a 
beneficial exaltation of the whole frame. Iam fully convinced that the 
physical effects of sea-bathing must be greatly increased by the impres. 
sion on the mind, and that a hypochondriac or nervous person may be 
half-cured by residing on the sea-coast, and enjoying a view of the grand 
scenes of nature which will there present themselves.—Hufeland. © 

Narrow Escarse.—Gustavus Count Von Schlabrendorf was born at 
Stettin on the 22d of March 1750. His father was Frederick the Great's 
minister in Silesia during the Seven Year's War. As the friend of Con 
dorcet, Mercier, and Brissot, he was imprisoned during the Ref&n of Ter. 
ror. His conversation and kindness, bis generosity and advice, were the 
comfort of his fellow-prisoners. Schlabrendorf escaped death by a sort 
of miracle. One day the cart came as usual for its freight of victims, 
and his name was called out. He soon was ready, with the exception 
of his boots, which could not be found. At length he said to the jailor, 
“‘ Without boots, it is quite impossible for me to go. Let us see: you 
can call for me to-morrow; one day cannot be of mugh consequence.” 
The vart proceeded without him. Next day Schlabrendorf, ready booted, 
was waiting ; but his name was not called. The jailor was not a bri, 
and said nothing. Schlabrendorf remained in prison ignored uatil fo. 
bespierre’s fall.— Sketches of German Life. 

The Faubourg St, Germain has been thrown into consternation by the 
resolve of the young and beautiful Princess La Tremouille to appear on 
the stage! Every effort has been used to dissuade her—but in vain! 
She persists in her determination to make a debut at the Theatre Francais, 
ip one of Rachel’s parts, on the day that she becomes of age; and if, 
through the influence of her family, the doors of the Frangais should be 
closed against her, she has declared her intention to appear at the French 
Theatre in London or St. Petersburgh. 

M. Liszt.—A letter from Constantinople says :—“ M. Liszt, the emi 
nent piani-t, arrived here yesterday morning, and two hours after his ar- 
rival, he was sent for by the Sultan, before whom he executed many 
morceauz—amongst others, a fantasia upon themes from Meyerbeer's 
Robert le Diable. 

A Wititne Wire.—A Fisherman was summoned at the police court 
charged with being drunk. His wife, who appeared for him, said that 
when he was sober he was one of the quietest men in the world, but 
when he got drunk, poor fellow, he did not know what he was doing. 
He was fined 5s. and costs, when his wife, loving soul, said. “ You mus; 
take me for it, for he’s gone out fishing.” 

Our Quren.—A letter from Berlin, of the 24th ult., says:—Bar 
Cornelius, author of the designs of the bas reliefs which ornamen' ‘ie 
silver and gold shield which King Frederic William lately sent as « \p- 
tismal present to his godson, the Prince of Wales, has received an 
graph letter of thanks in the German language from Queen Victoria. 
Among other things her Majesty says:—‘ I hope that one day my sv, 0 
whose name I write, because he is not yet able to write himsel!, wi! 
prove by hie intelligence, and by his love of the fine arts, that le ls 
worthy of the chef@auvre which his Royal godfather has pre mtel Ww 
him.’ ”’ 

Lenotu oF tHe Human Hair.—The ordinary length of the hiir of 
the head, as deduced from its measurement in women, ranges betweet 
twenty inches and a yard, the latter being considered as unusually long. 
But in some instances the length is much greater; asin case of alaly 10 
whom I am informed, it measures twu yards, and trails on the grouud 
when she stands erect. When, however, hair is kept closely shaved, F 
appears to become persistent, andat the same time increases in strevgt! 
and bulk. Ithas been calculated by a curious investigator [ Witu!] 
that the hair of the beard grows at the rate of one line and a half in the 
week; this will give a length of six inches and a half in the course 0! 4 
year, and for a man eighty years of age, twenty-seven feet which lav? 
fallen before the edge ofthe razor. Such an amount of growth appeal} FF 
in nowise remarkable, when we learn from Eble that in the princes 
court at Eidam there is a full length painting of acarpenter whose beat! 
was nine feet long, so that, when engaged at work, he was obliged to ca” 
ry it inabag ; and that the burgomeister, Hans Stomingen, having upon 
one occasion forgotten to fold up his beard, trod upon it as he ascent 
the staircase leading to the council chamber of Bruno, and was therey 
thrown down and killed.— Wilson on the Skin. 

Apparkt.—A man ought, in his clothes, to conform something to t)” 
that he converses with, to the custom of the juation, and the fas.” 
that is decent and general, to the occasion, and his own condition : 
that is best that best suits with one’s calling, and the rank we live™ 
Aud seeing that all men are not (Edipuses, to read the riddle of anol 
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man’s inside, and most men judge by ap yearances, it behoves a = 
to barter for a good esteem, even from his clothes and outside. \ 
guess the goodness of the pasture by the mantle we see it wears.— le" | 
ham. 
ee es 
ROADWAY BATHS.- SWIMMING SCHOOL, 600 Broadway. Laiies’ ¢ mn 
134 Crosby-street. Parentsand others having care of children, can have eth 
tructed in this necessary attainment at the large CRoTON WaTER SWIMMING Ba 
600 Broadway. means 
The water iscontinually changing, andis kept at a moderate temperature by ™ 
steam pipes. M : n dailfs 
The gentleman and boys’ school is under the superintendence ofa gentleman 60) 
from 6 to 9 A.M., and 4 to 10 P.M. 4.M. 0 
ey ladies’ and misses’ school is under the management of a lady from 10 4” 
3 P.M. aly 
Bathing Clothing, &c., always on hand. For terms by the month or week he 
the Bath. jun ty - 
R. HALL’S Observations on the Causes, Symptoms, and cure of Diseast> 
THROAT AND LUNGS, ty a new and safe mode of treatment, 400 P? 
Ed., 1947. For sale at 193 Chesnut-street, Philadelphia, and 109 Main-street, ©1" 
Office in Ciacinnat; from Ist June to Ist Novembei, and in New Orleans therea! 
jul tT. - 
eeysS ~ —T. € 7 E wine te xD 
NENERAL INDEX TO THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE f 
ARTS. First Series of Fifty Volumes complete, Now ready for dh) | el 
Price to subscribers, $3. Witha steel Portrait of the Senior Editor, and ao Hi) 
Preface. [1 vol. tvo, pp. xx and 544.] ; setrjbated % 
This long enpestee volume is at last ready for delivery, and will be distil f 
shose who have subscribed for it, withthe May Number of the America” ed 
Science. Only alimited edition (500 copies) of this elaborate Index has as « of we 
I.is indispensable to all who have entire or even partial copies of the Firs : 4 met 
Journal, and hardly less important to those who investigate any deparim« a 4 ‘ 
can, or even of foreign science, whether they possess the entire work oF BO "ji val 
or labour bave been spared to make it tull and complete, and above al — 
occupidd the almost undivided attention of a scientific gentleman for six mr : 
to read and correct the proot-sbeets, and we do not ‘nclude the gt aut | “pe 
structing it. [is arrangement is lucid ard of easy reference, and a fall lis 
plates, and other illust: ations in the whe le Series is given at the end. ' 
* The Historical Preface conveys mucb interesting information concerning 
and progress of the work. : 
It mas be procured of all the regular Agents of the Journal ‘ val | 
All subscribers who have given no ice of their desire to have the Gene 
who do not receive it soon, willoblige us by sending in their names a SeC'" | T ditort 
A few complete sets of the first series of 50 vols. still on hand. Address “. Sal | 
New Haren, May 1, 1*47, . 
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SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION 
AT OXFORD. 

Sir RB. H. Inglis then took the chair; and after a brief pause delivered 
the following address— 





The President's Address. 


May it please you, Mr. Vice Chancellor, Sir Roderick Murchison, Gen- 
tlemen of the British Association :—When I consider the attainments of 
the distinguished person whom I succeed in this chair, | might well 
shrink from e position which places me in any degree in comparison 
with him; and when I look back on the array of the most illustrious 
names in science of this age aud nation, some of whom add civil and so- 
cial rank te the eminence which they have acquired by their personal 
labours, and who have in succession been your Presidents, I feel far more 
strongly than I can express the undesorved honour which was most unex- 

ctedly conferred upou me when the council desired to nominate me to 
my present position. Though in early years, when I enjoyed more lei- 

sure, I tovk such iaterest as [ could in some branches of natural philos- 
ophy and in chemistry,—and though I look back to those opportunities 
with the most grateful recollection of their value and of the pleasure 
which I derived from them,—(it is my own fault if I did not derive profit, 
also, from Kidd in this place and from Playfair and from Hope in Edin- 
burgh)—my occupations have, for the larger portion of my life, been such 
as to prevent my pe’severing in the pursuits which most of those before 
me have continued to follow to their own honour among their fellow 
men and to the beuefit of our common country. ' 

It has been the practice of former Presidents to address the ‘first Ge- 
neral Meeting of the Association on the progress of Science during the 
precediug year, and on its state and prospects in the present. Sir Rode- 
rick Murchison, my eminent friend, who did honour to this chair, took a 
comprehensive grasp of all the objects which this duty placed within his 
reach. When | read his address, I felt, even more than before, my unfit- 
ness to follow him; but such us I am, you have selected me to succeed 
to his position and his duties; and I shall endeavour to discharge my 
functions with as little discredit to your choice as may be in my power. 
Whatever may be good in the observations which follow tnis exordium, 
will be owing to my friends, the Rev. Dr. Robinson, Prof. Owen, Mr. 
Robert Brown, aud Colonel Sabine. Anxious as [ am not to disgrace 
your judgment in placing me where Lam, I am still more anxious not to 
@ssume merit which does not belong to me 3 and, therefore, unfeignedly 
begging you to attribute to the sources which I have pointed out what- 
ever may in detail interest you in the continuation of my Address, I am 
content with the distinction of calling such men my personal friends. 

I begin with Asrronomy.—The progress of astronomy during the past 

ear has been distinguished by a discovery the most remarkable, per- 

Send, ever made as the result of pure intellect exercised before observa- 
tion,—and determiuing without observation the existence and force of a 
planet; which existeuce and which force were subsequently verified by 
observation. It nad previously been considered as the great trial aud 
triumph of Dynamical Science to determine the disturbances caused by 
the mutual action of “ the stars in their courses,” even when their posi- 
tion and their orbits were fully known; but it has been reserved for 
thes> days to reverse the process, and to investigate from the discordance 
actually observed the existence and the place of the wondrous stranger 
which had been silentiy, since its creation, exerting this mysterious 
power. It was reserved for these days to track the path and to measure 
the force which the great Creator had given to this hitherto unknown orb 
among the myriads of the air. ; 

I am aware that Lalande, more than fifty years ago, on two nights— 
which, if lie had pursued the object then first discovered, would have 
been well distinguished from the rest of the year, and would have added 
new glory to hisown name—did observe what is now fully ascertained 
to have been the planet Neptune; but though Uranus had just been added 
to those bright orbs which to mortal eyes tor more than 2,000 years have 
been known to circle our sun, Lalande was observing before Piazzi, O}- 
bers, and Harding had added Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta to that nain- 
ber, and before by those discoveries it was proved, not only that the 
planets round the sun had passed the mystic number of seven-—siuce 
Herschel bad confuted that ancient belief—but that others might also re- 
main to reward the patient labours of other observers. He therefore 


distrusted hisowa eyes; and preferred to believe that he had heen mis- 


taken, rather (han that the existence and force of a new planet had been 


reserved for the discovery of this latter age. What his eyes saw, but 
what his jadgm nt failed to discriminate and apply, has since become a 


recognized fact iu science. 
5 . : . . 

I will not presume to measure the claims of the two illustrious names 
of Leverrier aud Adams: of him, who, in midnight workings aud watchi- 
ings, discovered the truth in our own country, and of the hardly happier 

I > + 
philosopher who was permitted and enabled to be the first, after equal 
workings and watchings, to proclaim the great reality which his science 
had prepared and assured him to expect. I will trust myself with only 
two observations: the one my earnest hope that the rivalry not merely 
of the illustrious Leverrier and of my illustrious countryman Adams, but 
of the two great nations which they represent, France and Eagland, res- 
pectively, may always be confined to pursuits in which victory is without 


masters of this, the greatest of the sciences: but I may be permitted to 
add, that here, also, come into beneficial action the powers and the uses 
of such an association; which, rising above the mere calculations of pe- 
cuniary profit, provides for the few who only are capable of extracting 
the just benefit from such works those materials of advancing knowledge 
which are beyond the reach of individuals. i 

The Astronomer Royal has done me the honour and the kindness, bya 
paper which I have just received from him, to make me the vehicle of 
communicating his wisdom to you on a most important and interesting 
discovery of the past year. : 

“In the lunar theory a very important step has been made in the course 
of the past year. When, near the beginning of the present century, a 
considerable number of the Greenwich lunar observations were reduced 
by Borg for the purpose of obtaining elements for the construction of his 
Lunar Tables, and generally for the comparison of the moon’s observed 
place with Laplace's theory, it was found impossible to reconcile the 
theoretical with the observed places except by the assumption that some 
slowly varying error affected the epoch of the moon’s mean longitude. 
From the nature of the process by which the errors of thaelements are 
found, the conclusion upon the existence of this peculiar erfor is less sub- 
ject to doubt than that upon any other error. So certain did it appear, 
that Laplace devoted to it one entire chapter in the Mecanique Celeste, 
with the title “On an inequality of long period by which the moon's 
mean motion appears to be affected.” Guided by the general analogy of 
terms producing inequalities of long period, he suggested as its probable 
cause an inequality whose argument depends upon complicated combina- 
tioa of the longitude of the earth's Laialite the longitude of the moon's 
perigee, the longitude of the moon's node, and the moon’s angular dist- 
ance from the sun. But he made no attempt to calculate its theoretical 
effect. He also suggested an inequality depending ona possible ditfer- 
ence in the northern and southern hemispheres of the earth. Many 
years elapsed before these suggested theoretical inequalities were care- 
fully examined by physical astronomers. At length the introduction of 
new methods enabled Poisson and Lubbock successfully to enter upon 
the investigation of the theoretical values; and they proved that inequali- 
ties depending on the arguments suggested by Laplace could not have 
sensible values. The theury was now left in greater doubt than ever; 
and suspicion fell even on the accuracy of the reductions of the observa- 
tions. 

A few years since, as is well known to members of the British Associ- 








| sanctioned the complete reduction, on uniform plan, ofall the observations 
of the moon made at the Royal Observatory of Greenwich since the year 
1750; and the immediate superintendence of this work was undertaken 
by the Astronomer Royal. The reductions are now printing in all neces- 
sary detail; and the press-work is at this time very far advanced. In the 
last summer the corrections of the elements of the moon’s orbit were 
generally obtained ; and the errors of epoch in particular at different times 
were found with great accuracy. These results confirmed those of Birg, 
and extended the law of the inequality to a much later time. In this 
state the were exhibited by the Astronomer Royal to Pro‘. Hansen of 
Gotha, who was known to be engaged in the Lunar Theory. Prof. Han- 
sen immediately undertook asearck for their theeretical causes. His per- 
fect knowledge of the state of the existing theories enabled him at once 
to single out the class of disturbances produced by the action of tke pla- 
nets as that in which the explanation of this inequality would probably 
| be found. In the course of a systematic search, many inequalities of 
long period were found; but none of sensible magnitude. At length two 
were found, both produced by the disturbing force of Venus, of a magni- 
tude entirely unexpected. One depends upon the circumstance that 
eighteen times the mean anomaly of Venus diminished by sixteen times 
the mean anomaly of the Earth increases at very nearly the same rate as 
| the mean anomaly of the Moon: its co-efficient is 27’ and its period 273 
years. The other depends upon the circumstance, that eight times the 
mean anomaly of Venus increases at very nearly the same rate as thirteen 
times the mean anomaly of the Earth: its co-efficient is 23" and its peri- 
od 239 years. The combination of these two explains almost perfectly 
the error of the epoch, which had long been a subject of difficulty. The 
| discovery ot these two inequalities, whether we regard the peculiarity of 

their laws, the labours expended upon the investigations, or the perfect 
success of their results, must be regarded as the most important step made 
in physical astronomy for many years.” 

The doctrine of the influence of the moon and of the sun on the tides 
was no sooner establised than it became eminently probable that an in- 
| uence exerted so strongly upon a fluid se heavy as water could not but 
| have the lighter and all but imponderable fluid of air ander its grasp. 
i 





| 
| 


I speak not of the influence attributed to the moon in the popular lan- 
guage and belief of nations ancient and modern.—of Western Europe 
and of Central Asia, in respect to disease; but of the direct and measur- 
| able influence of the moon and of the sun in respect to the air. It is now 

clear, as the result of the observations at St. Helena by my friend Col. 
| Sabine, that, as on the waters, so on the atmosphere, there is a correspon- 
| ding influence exerted by the same causes. There are tides in the air 
} asin the sea; the extent is of course determinable only by the most 
careful observations with the most delicate instruments ; since the mi- 


} 


woe, and to studies which enlarge and elevate the mind, and which, if | nuteness of the effect, both in itself and in comparison with the dis- 


rightly directed, muy produce aiike glory to God and good to mankind: 
and the other, my equal hope, that for those (some of whom I trust may 
now hear me) who employ the same scientilic training and the same la- 
borious industry which have marked the researches of Leverrier aud 
Adams, there may still remain similar triumphs in the yet unpenetrated 
regions of space; aud that—unlike the greater son of a great futher—they 
may not have to mourn that there are no more worlds to be couquered. 

It is a remarkable fact that the seeing of the planet Neptune was ef- 
fected as suddenly at Berlin by means of one of the star-maps which has 
proceeded from au association of astronomers chiefly Germans; such 
maps forming in themselves a sufficient illustration of the value of such 
Associations as cur own, by which the labour and the expense—too great, 
perhaps, four any individua!—are supplied by the combined exertions of 
many kindred followers of science. 

It is another result of the circulation of these star-maps, that a new 
visitor, a comet, can hardly be within the range of a telescope for a few 
hours without his presence being discovered and announced through 
Europe. Those comets which have been of larger apparent dimensions, 
or which have continued longer within view, have, in cousequence, for 
more than 2,000 years been observed with more or less accuracy; their 
orbits have been culculated ; and the return of some has been determined 
with a precision which in past ages exercised the wouder of nations ;— 
but now, improved maps of the heavens, and improved instruments by 
which the strangers who pass along those heavens are observed, carry 
knowledge where conjecture lately dared not to penetrate. [tis uot that 
more comets exist, as has sometimes been said, but more are observed. 

An Englishman—a subject of this United Kingdom—cannot reter to 
the enlarged means of astronomical observation enjoyed by the present 
age without some ailusion to the nuble Earl, Lord Rosse, one of the Vice- 
Presidents of this day, who, himself educated amongst us here in Oxford, 
has devoted large means and untiring labours to the completion of the 
most wonderfui telescope which Science, Art, and wealth have ever yet 
combined to perfect; aud which the Dean of Ely—a man worthy to 
praise the work—pronounced to be a rare combination of mechanical, 
chemicai, aud mathematical skill and knowledge. Its actual operations 
have been suspended by a cause not less honourable to Lord Rosse in 
another charactur than the conception and early progress of bis great in- 
strument were to Lim as a man of science. They have been retarded, 
so far as he himself is concerned, by the more immediate and, [ will say, 
higher duties waich, as a magistrate, as a landowner, and as a Christian 
gentleman, he owe !,and has been paying, to his neighbours, his teuantry, 
and his country during the late awful visitation which has afflicted Ire- 
land. Yet perhaps my noble friend will permit me to say, that while we 
not only do not blame bim—we even praise him cordially for having de- 


voted his time, luis mind, and his wealth to those claims which could not 


be postpon d, siuce they affected the lives of those who in God’s provi- 
dence surrounded him—there were, and there are, others, two, at least, 
in his own country, and one his most illustrious triend, Dr. Robinson (but 
i speak without any communication on the subject froin that great obser- 
ver and greater philosopher) who might bave carried on the series of ob- 
servations which th's woudertul telescope alone can etfect, and might thus 
have secured for his own division of the empire the discovery of the pla- 
net Neptune. 

The Catalogues of Lacaille and of the Histoire Celeste are now before 
the wor!d; aud with the Catalogue of our Association constitute a series 
of most important gifts conferred on astronomy. [have already said that 
i will n 4t presume to measure the relative merits of two eminent indi- 
vidua 8 ;—1t 13 as little within my power to measure the value of such gilts 
toscience. That value can be duly appreciated by none but the great 


turbances which are occasioned in the equilibrium of the atmosphere 
from other causes, must always present great difficulty in the way of as- 
certaining the truth—and had, iu fact, till Col. Sabine’s researches, pre- 
; vented any decisive testimony of the fact being obtained by direct ob- 
| servation. But the hourly observations of the "barometer made for 
| some years past at the Meteorological and Magneticai Observatory 
;at St. Helena have now placed beyond a doubt the existence of a 
lunar atmospheric tide. {t appears that in each day the barometer 
at St Helena stands, on an average, four thousandthsof an inch 
higher at the two periods when the moon is on the meridian 
| above or below the pole than when she is six hours distant f om the me- 
‘ridian on either side; the progression between this maximum and 
| minimum being moreover continuous and uninterrupted :—thus furnish- 

ing a new element in the attainment of physical truth ; and, to qnote the 
| expression of a distinguished foreigner now present which he uttered 
{| in my own house when the subject was mentioned, “ We are thus mak- 
| ing astronomical observations with the barometer’’—that is, we are rea- 
| soning from the position of the mercury, in a barometer, which we can 
touch as to the position of the heavenly bodies which, unseen by us. are in- 

fluencing its visible fall and rise. “It is no exaggeration to say.””—and 


| Sere I use the words of my friend, the Rev. Dr. Rubinsoa,—* that we 


mined its existence uay, more, have approximated to its eccentricity and 
period.” 

} Iam unwilling to quit this subject without expressing my deep sense 

| of the services rendered to sciense by the patient, laborious, unobtrusive 

observations and researches of my eminent friend, Col. Sabine, in mete- 

orology, and above all magnetism, in connexion with different and very 





| distaut points of the earth: researches undertaken, some of them, before | 
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tremity and the position of the same star seen from another extremity, 
in reference to one other star or to all other stars, how infinitely grees 
must be the distance and size of the stars—how peter meer ibe 
Earth! But Peacham’s application of the trath known in his own days I 
give in his own words : 

“If the result were of any quantitie in respect of the higher orbes, 
the starres should seeme bigger or lesse in regard of those hypsomata (al- 
titudes) or the climes; but it is certaine that at the selfesame time 
sundrie astronomers finde the same bignesse and elevation of the self 
same starre observed by their calculation to differ no whit at all; wher» 
by we may see, if that distance of place which is on earthe [in respect 
of the heavenly orbes] exceedeth all sence, it followes that the earth 
(poore little point as it is) seemes the like if it be compared with 
heaven; yet thisis that point which, with fire and sword, is divided 
among 80 many nations, the matter of our glorie, our seate ; heere we 
have our honours, our armies, our commands ; heere we hea up riches, 
at peperes warre and strife among ourselves, who (like a toad) shat 
fall asleepe with most earth in his pawes ; never thinking how of a mo- 
ment of time wellspent upon the poore plot of dung-hill, commor te 
beasts as well as ourselves, dependeth eternitie, and the fruition of owr 
true happiness in the presence of heaven, and court of the King of 
Kings for ever and ever.” 

The extensive and diversified field of physiology presents so many ob- 
jects of nearly equal interest, as to make it ditlicult, ina rapid sicetch 
like the present,—and above all for one like me—, to select those whic 
may least unworthily occupy the attention of the Association. 

In Physiology, the most remarkable of the discoveries, or rather im» 
rovements of previous discoveries, which the past year has seen, is per 
aps, that connected with the labours of the distinguished Tuscan phi‘e- 

sopher, Matteucci ; who on several former occasions has cooperated 

with this Association in the sections devoted to the advancement of the 

physical and physiological sciences. I refer in this instance to his experi- 
ments on the generation of electric currents by muscular contraction im 
the living body. The subject he has continued to pursue; and, by the 
happy combination of the rigorous methods of physical experiment with 
the ordinary course of physivlogical research, Prof. Matteucci has fally 
established the important fact of the existence of an electrical current-— 
feeble, indeed, and such as could only be made manifest by his own de- 
licate galvanoscope—between the deep and superficial parts of a muscle 

Such electric currents pervade every muscle in every species of animell 
which has been the subject ofexperiment ; and may, therefore, be infer- 
red to be a general phenomenon of living bodies. Even after life 
has been extinguished by violence, these currents continue for pw 
short time; but they cease more speedily in the muscles of the warm- 
| blooded than in those of cold-blooded animals. The Association wil! fied 
| hisown exposition of the physiological action of the electric current 





his work “ Lecons sur les Phenomenes Physeques des Corps Vivants,” 1844. 

The delicate ex periments of Matteucci on the Torpedo agree with thoes 
ma‘le by our own Faraday (whom J may call doubly our own in this place 
where he isa Doctor of our University) upon the Gymnolus electricus, im 
proving that the shocks communicated by those fishes are due to eleetrie 
currents generated by peculiar electric organs, which owe their most im- 
mediate and powerful stimulus to the action of the merves.—In both 
species of fishes the electricity generated by the action of their peculiar 
organized batteries—besides its benumbing and stunning effects on living 
animals,—renders the needle magnetic, decomposes chemical compounds, 
emits the spark, and, in short, exercises all the other known powers 
the ordinary electricity developed in inorganic matter or by the artificial 
apparatus of the laboratory. 

Eraerization, a kindred subject,—one to which deep and natural im- 
portance is now attached,—may not unfitly follow the mention of Prof 
Matteucci’s investigations, 

It is the subject of the influence of the vapour of ether on the hurnwe 
frame—a discovery of the last year, and one the value of which in dimin- 
ishing human pain has been experienced in countless instances, in evers 
variety of desease, and expecialy during the performance of trying and of- 
ten agonizing operations. several experiments on the tractsand nerve roots 
appropriated respectively to the functions of sensation and volition have 
been resumed and repeated in connexion with this new agency on the 
nervous system. Messrs. Flourens and Longet have shown that the sense- 
tional function are first affected, and are completely, though temporarily, 
suspended under the operation of the vapour of ether then the mental or ce- 
rebral powers and finally, the motor ail enstbivaiiadien forces are abrogated 
It would seem that tho stimulus of ether applied so largely or coutina- 
ously as to produce that effect is full of danger—and that weak constita- 
tions are sometimes unable to rally and recover from it; bat that when 
the influence is allowed to extend uo further than to the suspension of 
seusation, the recovery is a8 a general ruie complete. It is this remarka- 
| bie property of ether which has led to its recent application with such 
| success as may well lead us to thank God, who, in His Providence, has 
| directed theemineut physicians aud surgeons amongst our brethren in toe 
United-States to make this discovery :—a discovery which will long place 
| the name of Dr. Charles J. Jackson, its author, among the benefactors 
| of our common nature. 

At the same time, much carefal observation on the modus operandi of 
| this most singular ¢gent, seems still requisite before a general, systema- 
| tic, safe, and successtul application of it can be established for the relief 

of suffering humanity. So great, however, is the number of well-record- 
| ed instances of its having saved the patient from the pain of a surgical 
vperation without any ill effect in reference to his subsequent recoyery, 
| a8 to make the subject of the influence of the vapour of ether upon the 
nervous system, and the modification of that influence on different tem pe. 
| raments, one emineutly deserving the attention of the Physiologica! S: 
tion of the British Association. - 

With regard to the functions of the primary division and parts «1% 
| brain itself, there has been of late a happy tendency to substitute obser- 
| vations en the modifications of those parts in the series of the lower : 
| mals in the place of experimental mutilations on a single species, i: 
| ference to the advancement of cerebral physivlogy. Experiment is 
| doubt, in some instances, indispensable: but we ought ever to rejoice 
| when the same end is attained by comparative anatomy rather than by 

experimental vivisections ; and every true philosopher will concur with 
my most eminent friend, Professor Owen, in his doubt, (I quote bis own 
| words) ‘* whether nature ever answers so traly wheu put to the torture 
as she does when speaking voluntarily through her owu experiments, if 
we may so call the ablation and addition of parts which comparative ana- 
tumy offers to oar contemplation.”—(Owen’s Hunterian Lecture, Ver- 





} 





I was always struck with that passage in the “ Life of Sir W Jones’ in 
which that great man, who united so many claims to the admiration of 
mankind, declined to accept the offer of a friend to collect, and in col- 
lecting to put to death, anumber of iusects in the Eastern Islauds, to be 
transmitted to Caleutta. He did not, of course, deny the value aud impor- 

| tance, and, in one sense, tle necessity, of forming such collections ; but 
he limited the right of possessing them to those who could nge them; and 


| 
| 

| could eveu, if our satellite were incapable of reflecting light, have deter- | tebrata. p. 187,) 
} 


public attention was so generally called to the subject as it has been in| he would not have one of those, the wonders of God’s animal world, put 
ater years—(since the British Association urged the importance of such | to death for the mere gratification of his own unscientific curiosity. He 


investigation upon the government at home;) and undertaken at great 
| sacrifice of domestic comfort, aud atarisk of life, not in the ordinay du- 
) ties of his noble profession, but in tho pursuit of scieuce for its own sake, 
| Spending one year at the North Pole, and the next, I think, in Sierra Leone. 
The reputation thus acquired does uot come quickly, but it comes surely, 


j 
and will survive permently ; and the reputation of the individual adds to | 


the reputation of his country. 
[hardly know why, on this division of my subject more than on any 


other, [ should recall to the notice of the meeting the Address of that} 


dress delivered to a provincial body in Ireland, which ought to be spread 


\ 
| 
| master miud, Dr. Robinson of Armagh to the Monaghan Society ; an ad- 
{ 
| over the whole empire:—but as I read it with the deepest iuterest, as it 


is far too little known, aud as Lowe mach to Dr Robiuson for the assist- | the poral sufl 
auce which he has now intrusted to me, I am unwilling to omit this tribe | 2 


ute of respect and gratitude. 
In concluding this sketch of the progress and state ef Astronomy. par- 


don me if 1 here quote & passage, which has been a favourite with me | ee . 8 as . 
quo ‘eer. . f | sults may be obtained from the observed variations of orgaus ip the an 


| mal series, it is in the first place essential (IL speak on the authority 


for thirty years, and which I alw iys desire toapply as a lesson first to my- 
self—and perhaps, thonga, with great deference, asa lesson ta others also 





It is taken from a great master of the English language in the best age of 
English literature, Henry Peacham. He is referring, in substance, to the 
| parallax of the fixed stars, and his illustration is to this effect:—lIf fr mu | 
| two p ints ofthe Earth’s surface the same star appears of the same big- 

ness, how great must be that star—how inconsiderable, the Earth His 

conclusion ia strengthened by discoveries unknown in hisage: We l 


may extend his truth and supply the figures which makeit more string 
If at two extremities of the Earth's orbit (between which extremities | 
not less than 180,000,000 of miles intervene) there ia a» pa illax, or the 
smallest measurable, between the position of a star seen from one ex- 





quotes the lines of Ferdusi, for which Saadi invokes a blessing on his 
spirit, and the last of which contains all! my own morality in respect to 
the lower anima!s,— 

O spare you emmet, rich in hoarded grain, 

He lives with pleasure, and he dies with piin, 
| [am aware that the doctrine essumed in the first line of the couplet in re- 

ference to the particul ir insect is denied by some naturalists; and that the 

| fact assumed in the /ast line, in reference to the lower animals, is denied 
by others. Whatever be the truth as to the first point, | have no more 
doubt than I have of my own existence that some of the lower animals 
| feel severe pain: and even ifthe words of our immortal Shakspeare as to 
ferance of the beetle trod upon be not literally accurate— 


yet who is eutitled to affirm the contrary 1—this, I think, is clear, that the 
child who is iudalged in mutilating or killing an insect for his own plea- 


| sure lias learut the first lesson of inhumanity to his own species. 
T, revert, however, fora minute, to the principle ou which true re 


Professor Owen, and, of course, not on my own) to determine the parts 
which truly answer to those the functions of which it is the object of the 
comparative an: Lomist to elucidate. An alaborate and valuable contr 
bution with this atm was communicated by Dr Carpenter tu the Physi- 
gicil seetion of this association, at its meeting at Southampton; hay 
fv its subject the homologies and functicns of the parts of the ence 
y halo 


It 1s needless to dwell on the obvious necessity of the knowledge of 
the essential nature,—signified hy the true defiait on aud name—of the 
part of the animal series, in order to ensure correct ressouitug on the phy 
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siological import of the varieties of such parts. The British Association 
bas already manifested its appreciation of the value and necessity of this 
preliminary step in comparative physiology by calling for the Report on 
the homologies of the vertebrate skeleton; and that Report, jast pub- 
lished, is itself the best evidence of the importance of the eu ect anda 
model of the mode in which it should be treated, and in which, happily 
for this Association, it has been treated by the Cuvier of England, Pro- 
fessor Owen. 4 r P 

In no department of the science of organized bodies has the progress 
been greater or more assured than in that which relates to the micro- 
scopic structure of the constituent tissues of animal bedies, both in their 
healthy and in their morbid states; and this progress is specially marked 
in this country during the period which has elapsed since the communica- 
tion to the British Association by Professor Owen of h:s researches into 
the intimate structure of recent and fossil teeth. . 

The result of these researches having demonstrated the constancy of 
well-defined and clearly appreciable Uhivaniore in the dental tissues of 
each species of animal, (by which characters such species could be deter- 
mined, in many instances, by the examination of a fragment of a tooth,) 
other observers have been stimulated to pursne the same minute inquiries 
into the diversities of structure of the tissues of other organs. Such in- 

uiries, for example, have been most ably and successfully pursued by 
br. Carpenter in reference to the microscopic structure of recent and 
fossil shells; and the anatomist, the naturalist, and the palwontologist 
are alike indebted to the zeal and the skill of that eminent physiologist: 
whilst, in another sense, all are indebted to the British Association for 
aiding and stimulating his inquiries, and for the illustrations with which | 
the publication of Dr. Carpenter's Report has been accompanied in the 
Transactions of the Association. . 

The hairs of the different mammalian animals offer to the microscopical 
anatomist a field of observation as richly and remartably developed as 
the teeth, which formed the subject of Professor Owen’s communication 
in 1838, and as the external coverings of the testaceous mollusca, which 
formed the subject of Dr. Carpenter’s communication in 1846. 





The structure of the softer tissues of the animal frame has not been less 
successfully investigated by microscopic observers. One of the mostex- 
traordinary, perhaps, of the recent discoveries by the microscope is that 
which is due chiefly to Purkinge and Valentin, and which in this country 
has been well established by Dr. Sharpey, relative to the important part 
in the motion of fluids on internal surfaces, performed by the vibratile 
action of myriads of extremely minute hairs or cilia which beset those 
surfaces. ‘I'hese ciliary rovements, for example, raise the mucus of the 
wind-pipe *o the throat against gravity. They have been detected in the 
ventricles of the brain, as well as many other parts. 

Microscopic anatomy has been chietly indebted to Ehrenberg, Remak, 
and Dr, Martin Barry, for the exposition of the ultimate structure of the 
nervous and cerebral fibres. 

Exact knowledge of the nature of the retina, of the vitreous and crys- 
talline humours, and of other delicate constituents of the organ of vision 
—the most wonderful of all the organs with which God has entrusted 
man—has been remarkably advanced by the skilful use of the improved 
microscopes of the present day. [{ rejoice that, among the proposed ar- 
rangemeuts of the Association at its present meeting, one evening, Tues- 
day the 29th, will be specially devoted to an exhibition of microscopic ob- 
The beautiful discoveries of Sir David: Brewster, (whom, in this 
Association, we must always mention as one of our earliest friends and 

atrons, three times one of our Vice Presidents,) have been carefully con- 
rmed; and many interesting varieties have been noticed in the struc- 
ture of the oryetalline lens ot the eyes of different species of animals. 

The most brilliant result, perhaps, of microscopic anatomical research 
bas been the actual observation of the transit of the blood from the arte- 
ries to the veins; the last required—if, indeed, such an expression be al 
lowable—for the full proof of Harvey’s doctrine of the circulation of the 
blood. Malpighi first observed the transit in the large capillaries of the 
frog’s web. It has since been observed in most other tissues, and in 
mauy other animals. 


No part of the animal body has been the subject of more, or of more 
successful, researches than the blood itself. The forms and dimensions 
and diversities of structure characteristic of the coloured discs, corpuscles, 
or blood globules, as they were once termed, in the different classes, or- | 
ders, and genera of animals, have been described, and for the most part | 
accurately depicted ; and through the concurrence of numerous obser- | 
vers, the anatomical knowledge of these minute particles, invisible to the | 
naked eye, has become as exact and precise as the knowledge of the | 
blood vessels themselves, or of any other of the grosser and more con- 








species. 

ie England, with respect to living plants, for the speeee part of the 
accession to the plants in cultivation during the preceding year we are 1n- 
debted to Mr. Fortune, the Horticultural Society's collector in China; 
who has recently published an account of his mission: and we are not 
less indebted to thse who, as collectors and correspondents in various 
parts of the world, communicate the results of their labours to the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Kew. That establishment, under the direction of 
my friend Sir William Jackson Hooker, has unquestionably become the 
first Botanic Garden in Europe. I use this expression on the authority 
of another friend whom I have had the privilege of knowing for forty 
years, whom Humboldt described as le premier Botaniste de |’ Europe, ac- 
curate, sagacious, and profound, and whose knowledge is only equalled 
by his modesty. After this, it is not for your sakes, but for my own, that 
I name Robert Brown;—may I add, in passing the expression of every 
one’s wish that he would deposit more of his knowledge in print. 

Before I quit the subject of the great Institution at Kew, I ought to 
mention as one of the latest accession to it a cactus weighing a ton, as | 
stated by Sir W. J. Hooker, in his Report laid before Parliament; who | 
adds that the collection of that most singular family, so recently made 
sac to us, (he refers to the collection at Kew) “is now unrivalled in 

urope.” : 

With respect to new species of plants received only in the state of speci- | 
mens,for the Herbarium they have been in part obtained from China, South 
America, and New Zealand; but chiefly from Australia. The late exped- 
itions into the interior, or at least further into the interior of that great 
continent than in any other direction had hitherto been made,—exped- 
itions so creditable to the enterprise, perseverance, and intelligence of 
their conductors—have however been but little productive, so far as we 
at present know, in the department of Botany. The animal productions 
New Holland, so wonderfal in their forms and structures have long formed 
the most remarkable characteristic of its vast region: nor isits botany 
without distinctions of muchinterest, though as yet very imperfectly explo- 
red. It may be said, how ever, in reference to the results of these later 
expedition, which have penetrated further inland, that they have not 
brought to our knowledge any peculiarities in the vegetable kingdom so 
various and so striking asthose which exist near the coats, and whichare 
sufficient to distinguish New Holland and the Australian colonies from the 
other ragions of theworld. 

In the diffusion of the riches of the vegetable world, steam navigation 
has obviously been a most favourable auxiliary; so that ‘ even cuttings 
of plants” are now “actually seut successfully to Calcutta, Ceylon, &c.” 
In speaking of the exports from Kew, it is not unfitting to add, thet 
“between four and five thousand plants of the famous Tussae grass 
have been dispersed from the Royal Gardens at Kew during the past 

ear.” 

The increase in the number of visitors to that most flourishing estab- 
lishment is some evidence at least of an increase of a taste for the devel- 
opement of science, and probably that increase of the love of science 
which it is one of the objects of the British Association to encourage in 
all classes. 








onthe greatest scale ever yet imagined on the American 
Prof. Morse, however, does not acknowledge that this system is susce ti 
ble of equality with his telegraphic alphabet fur the purpose of rapid te 

munication; and he conceives that there is an increased risk of deran ~ 
ment in the mechanism employed. - 

I cannot refer to the extent of the lines of the electric telegraph in 
America without an increased feeling of regret that in our own countr 
this great discovery has been so inadequately adopted. So far, at least A 
the capital is concerned, the two greatest of our railway companies have 
not, I believe, yet carried the electric telegraph farther from London than 
to Waterford aud Slough: an enterprise measured in the United States 
by hundreds of miles being measured by less than scores in England. 

In England, indeed, we have learnt the value of the electric telegraph 
as a measure of police in more than one remarkable case: as a measure 
of government it it is not less important ;—from the illustration which [ 
have drawn from America, it is equally useful in commerce; but as a 
measure almost of social intercourse in the discharge of public business 
it is not without its uses also. The day before yesterday I had an oppor. 
tunity of examining the telegraph in the lobby of the House of Commons 
by which communications are made to and from some distant committee. 
room. Asa specimen of the information conveyed from the House is the 
following :—* Committee has permission to sit until five o’clock ;” ang 
among the questions sent down to the Committee, are the following: 
“What is before the House?” ‘‘ Who is speaking?” “ How long befure 
the House divides?” 


Even if I possessed in myself, or had collected frpm others, the mate- 
rials for the most rapid sketch of the progress of other scieuces, the time 
would fail me in the attempt to convey it to you. I abstain from an 
reference to Geology, principally from my own ignorance of its later pro- 
gress. I canas little endeavour to bring before the Association the dis- 
coveries during the past year by which science has ministered to the arts 
or tocommerce ; yet I cannot leave altogether unnamed—though I can 
hardly do more than name—the discovery of the Gun Cotton; and the 
application of electricity to the smelting of copper. For that process, [ 
believe, a patent has been recently taken out. Asyet, perhaps, sufficient 
time has not elapsed to test its full value. We all know that an experi- 
ment succeeds perfectly in the case of a model, or in a laboratory, which 
may not succeed so perfectly when the miniature steam engine, for ex- 
ample, is extended to its ordinary size in a manufactory, or when the 
operation is extended from ounces to tons. Bat if the jhopes, expecta- 
tions, and confidence of the discoverers be realized, their plan will be 
of the greatest value to this country, uud of even greater proportionate 
value to some of the Queen’s most important colonies.’ It has been said 
that 10,000 tons of copper were sent last year from Australia to be smelt- 
ed in England ; and that they produce no more than 1,600 tons of cop. 
per. It 1s evident, therefore, that, if by this process of smelting by elec- 
tricity, the refuse, namely, 8,400 can be left on the spot, 8,400 tons of 
sbipping are liberated for other purposes of commerce between the colo- 
ny and the mother country; and the saving of coal in England, an object 
not wholly devoid of interest is immense. 

From the sciences cultivated, extended, or encouraged, I advert to a 
consideration of the Association itself. The importance of these mect- 


Continents 





In 1841, the number of visitors was 9,174; but they are nearly 
doubling every year. In 1844, they were 15,114; in 1845, 28,139; in 
1846, 46,573. 

In Vegetable Physiology, microscopic observers have ef late been | 
much occupied in investigating the phenomena of fecundation, and es- | 
pecially as to the mode of action of the pollen. 

On this subject, botanists are still divided. Several experienced obser- 
vers adopt the theory lately advanced and ingeniously supported by Prof. 
Schleiden, of Beriin; while others of great eminence deny the correct: | 
ness on which this theory is founded. Among these, the celebrated mi- 
croscopic observer, Prof. Amici, of Florence, very recently in an essay— 
communicated to the Scientific Meeting held in 1846 at Genoa—has en- 
deavoured by a minute examination of several species of Orchis to prove 
the existence of the essential part of the embryo anterior to the applica- | 
tion of the pollen, which, according to him, acts as the specific stimulus | 
to its developement. 

This view receives great support from some singuiar exceptions to the 
general law of fecundation. 

Of these, the most striking occurs in a New Holland shrub, which has | 
been cultivated several years in the Botanic Garden at Kew ; and which, | 
though producing female flowers only. has constantly ripened seeds trom 


ings is national. Their direct results have been eminently beneficial to 
Science : their indirect effects in uniting men of the same pursuit from 
ditferent parts of our common country, and not less in bringing together 
those whom seas and empires divide, but whom the same zeal for know- 
ledge happily associates as in this place, are equally remarkable. Those 
antipathies (Lhardly usetoo strong a word) which once separated us 
from our brethren in other realms—and from which even men of science 
were not always exempt—are, year by year, vanishing; and we have 
met cordially on common ground to assist and encourage one another in 


| the pursuit of objects honourable and serviceable to the whole family of 


mau. 
— 

TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. 


Downing Street, 22nd June, 1847. 
From the Montrea! Gazette. 
My Lord,—In pursuance of the intention communicated to your pre- 
decessor, on the 11th August, 1846, Her Majesty’s Government directed 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington to submit a proposal to the Go- 


which plants have been raised perfectly resembling the parent:—while | yernmeut of the United States for the establishment of an Equality of 


yet there is no suspicion either of the presence of male flowers in the 


Trade between that country and Canada. I regret to state that the mea- 


spicuous systems of organs; and has added,—when we consider how | “° plant, or of minute stamina in the female flower itse!f, nor of fecun- } sures which have been adopted by her Majesty’s Representative at 


easily the action is deranged, by how many causes it may be diseased or | 
stopped,—another to the many proofs that we are fearfully as well as | 
wonderfully made. Insurveying how our frame is formed, how sustain- 
ed, how revived by sleep, one of the most wondrous of all the incidents 
of our uature, what suffering is produced by any pressure on the lungs, 
and yet how unconsciously we breathe a million times in health tor one in | 
sickness,—I cannot but teel that our Heavenly Father gave another 
proof of His essential character when in answer to the prayer of Moses, 
“Shew me thy Glory,” God answered, “I will cause all my goodness to 
pass before thee.” . 

in nodepartment of science has the confluence of its cultivators—at | 
such annual meetings as the present—been more influential in advancing 
its progress in the right direction than in Natural History. 

Natura) History is pre-eminently the science of observation; a science 
made up of insulated facts and phenomena collected from the earth, the 
air, and the waters,—first, carefully observed, and then distributed or | 
sy 7 ame according to resemblances and analogies. Every tact, if it 

e deserving such a description,—that is to say, if it be truly observed | 
and accurately stated—is welcome to the man of science, though the | 
observer himself may not be ina condition to recognize the full siguniti- 
cation of his own fact, or its bearings on collateral phenomena. But if | 
this be the case whem one fact iscommunicated te one man of science, 
such particulars when communicated to an association like the present 
and discussed in its appropropriate Section of scientific observers, speed- 
ily gain their right place and do their duty in the steady advancement of 
natural science. The observer thus, for the first time, made cognizant of 
the full value and importance of his own observation, returns to hisown 
locality and to hisown particular department of science with renewed 
interest, with increased zeal, and, perhaps, also with a better direction 
given to his observations. 

The rapid progress of the scientific knowledge of the animals of our 
own islands, and the great advance in the determination of the British 
Fauna, may be produced in illustration of the benetit which has tollow- 
ed these assemblages and the encouragement which the British Associa- 
tion, as a body, has given to the investigation of the facts and the publi- 
cation of the results. 

In no department of the living works of the Creator has this been 
more manifested than in that humble and, therefore, heretofore uch neg- 
lected, class of the molluscous or gelatinous animals which people the 
seas around ourisland. Among the naturalists who have rescued this 
branch of zoology from neglect, the name of Edward Forbes deserves 
early ard honourable mention. The stimulus given by his successful 
exertions with the dredge and with the towing net in collecting new 
species of Conchifera, Echinoderma and Acalepha, and the brilliant gen- 
eralizations which he has deduced from the fruits of these researches, 
may be discerned in the beautiful monograph by Messrs. Alder and Han- 
cock on the British Nudibranchiata, now in course of publication by the 
Ray Society—in the interesting work on British Zoophytes, just com- 
pleted by Dr. Johnston—and in the new discoveries annually commuui- 
cated to the Zoological Sectien of the British Association by Dr Allman, 
Dr. Thompson, aad other eminent naturalists, from Ireland; by Prof. 
Goodsir and other excellent obse"vers in Scotland; by Mr. Price, as the 
fruit of his observations on the shores of Birkenhead ; and by Mr. Peach, 
from the coasts of Cornwali. But the reports of the sectional meetings 
and those other reports which have been suggested or encouraged by the 
grants of the British Association will best attest the influence of this As- 
sociation in the promotion of natural history in general and of home zoo- 

logy in particular. 
cannot utter one or two of the technical terms which I have lately 
addressed to the meeting without adding one passing reference to the 
great ancient authority from which they are derived ; and which, high as 
Its value is in its proper place in relation to those unchanged sciences of 
mo-als and mind, the cultivation of which is the distinguishing object of 
the academical education of Oxford, is also high even in natura! science 
also: for, while the ethics of Aristotle remain tie monument of his pro- 
found reason, his claim to eminence as a great observer of nataral histo- 
ry remains also, after the experience of 2,000 years, unshaken and uunal- 
terable. 

I pruceed now to notice the science of Botany; which, aided in these 
days by the microscope, and by chemistry as to the structure, functions 
and uses of the living plant, and as to the analogies in the vegetable 


| other.” 


dation by any related plant cultivated along with it. 
MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 

The extension of the means of communication by the Electric Tele- 
graph is yearly facilitating intercourse, almost as rapid as light or as 
thought, between distant portions of England, and between distant pro- 
vinces in the vast empire of our Queen. 


The last pamphlet which I had in my hand before leaving home yes- | 


terday, was a Report presented to the Legislative Counsel aud Asseinbly | 
of New Brunswick, relative toa project for constructing a railway, and | 
with it a line of electro-magnetic telegraph, from Halifax to Quebec. | 


Distance is time; and when by steam, whether on water or on land, | 


personal communication is facilitated, and when armies can be transport- | 
ed without fatigue in as many hours as days were formerly required, and 
when orders are conveyed from one extremity of an empire to another 


almost like a flash of lightning, the facility of governing a large State be- | 


comes almost equal to the facility of governing the smallest. I remem- 
ber, many years ago, in the Scotsman, an ingenious and able article show- 
ing how England could be governed as easily as Attica under Pericles: 
and I believe the same conclusion was deduced by William Cobbet from 
the same illustration. 

The system is daily extending. It was, however, in the United States 
of America that it was first adopted on a great scale by Professor Morse 
in 1844; and itis there that itis now already developed most extensive- 
ly. Lines for above 1300 miles are in action; and connect those States 


| with her Majesty's Canadian provinces; and it is in a course of develop- 


Washington have not hitherto been attended with success, owing to cir- 
| cumstances over which the British Minister could have no control; but 
| no opportunity will be lost of bringing the subject under the considera- 
| tion of the Government of the United States, with the view of meeting 
| the wishes of the House of Assembly in Canada. As it may be satistac- 


tory to that body to be acquainted with the exact state of the question, 


[ transmit Your Lordship here with acopy of a letter (10th June, 1847,) 
and of its enclosures, which I have received on the subject from Viscount 


| Palmerston, and Your Lordship is at liberty to communicate its contents, 


if you should find that course convenient to the House of Assembly, for 
their information. 
Iam, &c., (Signed,) 
Right Honourable, The Earl of Elgin, &c. &c. &c. 


Grer. 





f 
| 


(Copy.) 
Washington, 13th May, 1847. 

My Lord,—By Lord Aberdeen’s Despatch No 27, ofthe 18th June, 
1846, I was instructed to bring under the consideration of the United 
States Government, the question of establishing an Equality of Trade 
between the United States and the British North American Colonies, 
| which question had been pressed on ihe attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
| vernment, from the Legislative Assembly of Canada, passed on the 12th 
of May, 1846. 

Lord Aberdeen’s Despatch reached Washington on the 8th July, a few 
| days after Mr. Walker's Bill “ for the reduction of daties upon imports” 





ment so rapid, that, in the words of the report of Mr. Wilkinson to my | had passed the House of Representatives, and when the debate on that 


distinguished friend, his Excellency Sir W. B. Colebrooke, the Governor 


| of New Brunswick, to which I have just adverted, ‘‘ No schedule of tele 


raphic lines can now be relied upon for a month in succession, as hun- 
dees of miles may be added in that space of time. So easy of attain- 
ment does such a result appear to be, and so lively is the interest felt in 
its accomplishment, that it is scarcely doubtful that the whole of the 
populous parts of the United States will, within two or three years, be 
covered witha telegraphic network like a spider’s web, suspending its 
principal threads upon important points along the sea-board of the Atlan- 
tic on one side, and upon similar pvints along the Lake Frontier on the 
I am indebted to the same report for auother fact, which I think 
the Association will regard with equal interest. ‘‘ The confidence in the 
efficiency of telegraphic communication has now become so established, 
that the most important commercial transactions daily transpire, by its 
means, between correspondents several hundred miles apart. Ocular 
evidence of this was afforded me by a communication a few minutes old 
between a merchant in Toronto and his correspondent in New York, dis- 
tant about 632 miles.” Iam anxious to call your attention to the advan- 
| tages which other classes also may experience from this mode of commu- 
nication, as I find it in the same report. 
rived in Boston in Jan., 1847, with the news of the scarcity in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and other parts of Europe, and with heavy orders for 
agricultaral produce, the farmers in the interior of the States of New 
York—iuformed of the state of things by the Magnetic Telegraph—were 
'thronging the streets of Albany with inmumerable team-loads of grain 
almost as quickly after the arrival of the steamer at Boston as the news of 
that auivel could ordinarily have reached them. 1 may add that, irres- 
| pectively of all its advantages to the general community, the system ap- 


| pears to give already a fair return of interest to the individuals or compna- | 


nies who have invested their capital in its appplication. 
| At the concluding meeting Sir R. Murchison, when remarking upon 
the presence of foreign literati who had attended, said:—* First, as to 


sylvania, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and other states of the Union, have 
been headed on the occasion by Mr. Bancroft. Let me remind you, 


gentlemen, that this is the third time we have been honoured by the pre- | 


sence of representatives of the United States, and that the last who so 
‘honoured us was that eminent scholar, Mr. Everett, who now worthily 
presides over the Cambridge University of New England. On this occa- 
| sion we have had among us the accomplished individual who unites in 
| his own person the historian and representative of his countrymen, and 
| who specially loyes to dwell upon the deeds of their ancestors, our com- 
mon fathers.” 

The larger number of the members of this Association have probably 
already seen in London an exhibition of a Patent Telegraph which prints 





world in its fossil state, presents one of the most interesting subjects of | alphabeticai letters as it works. Mr. Brett, oue oi the proprietors, obli- 
uquiry to the stadent and to the general observer. 


gingly showed it to me; and stated that he hoped to carry it into effec; 








When the Hibernia steamer ar- | 


| America, let us rejoice that cultivators of science from New York, Pen- | 


| important measure was about to be opened in the Senate, with great 
uncertainty as to the result. The proceediugs in Congress on the sub- 
ject ofthe Tariff, { had the honour to report in my Despatch No. 86, of 
13th July, 91 of the 13th July, and 97 of the 29th July ; and in my Des- 
patch No. 92 of the 13th July, in answer to the Earl of Aberdeen’s Despatch 
| No. 27 were explained the reasons why I did not, at that time, think it 
advisable to bring the subject of an equalization of Duties between this 
| country and Canada formally under the consideration of the Government. 
| On the 8th of August the session of last year was brought to a close, 
| not, however, without any Act having been passed “ for allowing Draw- 
| back on Goods imported from British North America,” and exported 
| to Foreign Countries, of which ActI had the honour to transmit a copy 
| with my Despatch No. 108, of 14th August. 

| Inthe course of a short visit which I paid to Canada, in the autumn of 
| last year, I communicated with the Governor-General respecting the 
| measure which Her Majesty’s Government were anxious to have brought 
| about, and Trequested His Lordship to furnish me with a list of the par- 
| ticular articles which, by the respective tariffs, were subjected to a higher 
| rate of duty on importation into the United States from Canada than ou 
importation into Canada from the United States, as well as with avy 
other information which might seem likely to be of use in following up 
| tke matter with the United States Government. 

Soon after the opening of the last Session of Congress, that is to say, on 
| the 20th December last, I received from Lord Cathcart a Despatch, of 
| which I have the honour to enclose a copy, transmitting a Memorandum 
| prepared by the [nspector General of Pablic Accounts, accumpanied by 
| a Cumparative Statement of the Rates of Duties on the priucipal articles 
of Canadian Exports at present levied iu the United Staces and in Canada. 
These papers I hastened to place in the hands of Mr. Walker, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, accompanied by a Memorandum, a copy of which I 
| enclose, embodying the substance of Lord Aberdeen’s Despatch, No. 27, 
}as well as that part of the Legislative Assembly’s Address which related 
to the Trade with this country. Copies of this Momorandam and accom- 
panying papers I also placed in the hands of Mr. Dix, one of the Senators 
| for New York, a gentleman of great influence in Congress, particularly 
on questions of this nature, on whose assistance in carrying through the 
proposed measure [ knew we might rely, if an opportunity could be 
| found to bring it forward. . 
| Mr. Walker professed to be equally in favour of the removal of all res- 
| triction on the interchange of prodace between the United States andthe 
| British Provinces, and promised, if time allowed, to make sucha measure 
the subject of a special recommendatiou to Congress, But such was the 
press of business during the late short Session, occasioned principally by 
the war with Mexico, and the humerous questions incidental to it, that no 
| opportunity was found to bring the subject forward with any prospect o! 

success. 

It may be hoped that during the next Session there will be a better 
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j i it ri i Lordship 
bject. Meanwhile, Lhave thought it right 1o explain to Your 
the conees which have hitherto prevented their fulfilment. 

I have, Xc., 


(Si ed.) 
Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B., &c. &c. &c. 


Government Housx, Montreal, 9th Dec., 1846. 
oe e honour to transmit herewith, in compliance with the 
sate evel Your Excellency to that effect, a copy of a Memoran- 
dum which I have received from the Inspector General of Public Ac- 
counts in this Province, and of a Comparative Statement of the Rates of 
Duties on the principal articles of Canadian Exports at present levied in 
the United States and in Canada, and I would request your consideration 
of the suggestion of the Inspector General, that the present would be a fa- 
vourable opportunity fur making a proposal to the Government of the 
United States on the important subject of the establishment of an equality 
of trade between that country and the British North American Pro- 

vinces. (Signed,) CATHCART. 

Right Honourable R. Pakenham, &c. &c. &c. 


R. PAKENHAM. 


The inspector General bas the honour to submit the following Mem. 
orandum on the Address of the House of Assembly, May 12th, 1846 :— 

The Address of the House of Assembly, passed 12th May, prayed that 
Her Majesty would be gracivusly pleased to cause necessary steps to be 
taken for opening @ negociation with the United States for the admission 
of Colonial products into their ports on the same terms that theirs are ad- 
mitted into Great Britain and this country. 

This Address was passed subsequently to the enactment of alaw repeal- 
ing all duty on American produce coming through this Province for export 





the wishes of Her Majesty's Government on this 





either in the shape of grain or to be converted into flour for exportation, 
and also, after the House had been made aware of the views 0 Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with reference to the admission of Foreign grain into 
Great Britain at a reduced rate of duty f ra limited period, and then at 
a nominal daty of one shilling per quarter, and of other general modifica- 
tions and reductions in the Custom Duties of Great Britatin, and which have | 
subsequently obtained the sanction of the imperial Parliament. 
It may, consequently, be assumed that the House of Assembly sought | 
the adoption by the United States of regulations conceived in a similar 
spirit of liberality and friendly commercial intercourse, and therefore hum- 
bly prayed the gracious interference of Her Majesty to etfect these objects, 
"The extension of the operation of the Americau Drawback Bill to mer- | 
chandize imported from the British North American Provinces adjoining | 
the United States, approved the 8th of August in the last Session of Con- | 
gress, clearly embraces one of the objects contemplated by the House of | 
Assembly, namely, increased facilities for the transmission of Canadian 
products through the States; but the second point, the admission of those 
products into the United States for consumption, on the same terms as 
theirs are admitted into Great Britain and this Province, is very insufli- 
ciently met by the Tarif of Custom Duties established by Congress in | 
the Sammer Session of 1846. While in some articles a slight modifica- | 
tion has been introduced, the duties on that description of merchandize | 
the production of which is common to both countries, preponderate vast- | 
ly in favour of tue United States, and tend materially to check that vi- | 
gour which generally trade would derive from the removal of artificial 
! 








5 : 
restraints, aud by their onerous character suppress the development of 


the natural and permanent resources of the country. The consideration 
of this subject may, with peculiar fitness, be taken up at this period, as 
the British Possessions Act leaves the Province to a very great extent 
free to pass such enactments with regard to duties and trade as may be 
found best suited to her wants and position, and enable her to meet on 
terms of friendly reciprocity any advantages which the neighbouring Re- 
public may be disposed to make for the mutual encouragement of iudus- 
try and trade, aud the development, undisturbed by artificial influences, | 
ot the resources peculiar to each country. | 











Comparative rates of Duties on the following Articles, as levied in the 
United States, and as levied in Canada, viz :-- 
U.S. Duties 
Flour of Wheat, 20 per cent. 


Canada Duties. 


2s 6d stg p bri, or 134 per cent. 


distinction. 


Cork, to fill the seat vacated by the death of Daniel O'Connell. 
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Exchange at New York on Lon«on, at 60 days, 105 7/8 





TUE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 31, 1847. 








The Steamer Washington arrived yesterday, having sailed from South. 
ampton on the 10th, but put back on account of the quality of her coal, 
and resailed on the 15th. There is no important political intelligence, 
but we subjoin a few items of interest. 

The quarterly revenue was made up on the 5th, and we are happy to 
say that there was a considerable increase both for the year and quarter. 
The increase on the year is upwards of a million. 

Prince Albert was installed Chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
on the 5th. Her Majesty was present. 

Lord Morpeth has given up his Health of Towns Bill for the present 
session. 


The Cambria from Boston arrived at Liverpool on the 13th inst. 

It is stoted that France is secretly concentrating forces on the frontiers 
of Spain, for some unexplained purpose. Intrigues are actively going on 
at Madrid. 

The Dublin and provincial journals continue to express their astonish- 
ment at the declaration of Lord Russell respecting the Irish potato crop, 
aud deny its correctness. The young potatoes which have appeared in 
the market are of good flavor, mealy aud sound. 


The French capital coutinues occupied in the trials arising out of the 
late ministerial disclosures, and the opinion, especially amongst the 
enemies of M. Guizot, has gained ground that sufficient evidence will be 
adduced to crimiuate M. Teste, and his confederates. M. Pellapra, one 
of tie accused, has absconded from Paris, and this throws additional 


of his honourable acquittal. General Bedeau, hitherto Governor of Con- 
stantine in Algeria, is appointed Governor-General, ad interim of the 
colony. The last accounts now state tiat the government hope to post- 
pone the necessity of a loan until next session. 


The second reading of the Navigation Bill having been consented to in 
the House of Commons without a division, the Navigation Laws may be 
considered virtually suspended, as we have already stated, until March, 
1848. 


Consecration or Cotontat Bishops 1n Westminster Asprey.—The 
solemn and imposing ceremony of consecrating four colonial bishops was 
on Tuesday, the 29th ult., performed by his Grace the Arclsbishop of 
Canterbury, in Westminster Abbey, assisted by the Bishop of London, 
the Bishop of Winchester, the Bishop of Gloucester, the Bishop of Lich- 
field, and the Bishop of Rochester, who were supported by the Bishops 
of Chichester, St. Asaph, Oxford, Tasmania, Madras, the Very Rev. the | 
Dean of Westminster, the sub-dean, the canons, with other prelates and 
clergymen, amounting to a considerable number. ; 

Amongst the congregation were many noblemen and ladies of title and 
The bishops designated ; were Dr. Gray, for Cape Town; 
Dr. Tyrrell, fur Newcastle, New South Wales, Dr. Short, for Adelaide ; 
and Dr. Perry, for Melbourne. 

We hear that Lady Morgan is uccupied in preparing the first volume of 
a series, with the title of ** Memoirs of Myself, by Myself,” drawn from 
the diaries and correspondences of her social and literary life. 

Letters from Malta of the 24th of June announce that it is currently re- 
yorted in that island that his Excellency the Governor, Sir Patrick Stuart, 
~ in consequence of having been refused a month’s leave to visit 
Italy, on the plea of ill-health, respectfully tendered his resignation. 

It is now once more said—and with greater confidence than on former 
occasions—that the appointment of Governor-General of India is about to 
be the reward of Sir James Graham. 

Maurice Power has been returned to Parliament from the couuty of 


suspicion over the case; the friends of M. Teste, are, however, confident | 
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but by saying he wus “anxious” to know how we would treat the re 
cent news from China! This anziety we relieved about noon on Satur- 
day last, at which hour we commonly distribute our hebdomadal to the 
good citizens in Wall street, when anger, took the place of anziety, and 
our cotemporary proceeded to pour out a torrent of that species of elo- 
quence which we do not think proper to name. After writing a great 
deal of angry matter, ocr esteemed contemporary flies off in a tangent to 
Mexico; thenceto London, and pounces on the J'imes and the Tories, an | 
classes us amongthem. Our contemporary, in his hallucination, would 
seem to think the Times a tory paper. The T'imes, a tory paper, forsooth ! 
It repudiates that term as much as the tories repudiate its fellowship. We 
ourselves have scarcely an opinion in common with the Times. That 


journal has been the most potent of all others in carrying measures ad 


verse to the tories, especially in the matters of Catholic Emancipation, 
Parliamentary reform, Free trade, and the abolition of the Corn Laws.* 
Our contemporary does, or ought to know this, as the fact is notorious 

but he aims most sedulously to couple the Albion with the Z'imes, be 
cause the latter 1s unpopular from the hostile course it has manifested to~ 


wards this country. And it is here that we complain of the unfair and | 


unhandsome conduct of the Courier and Enquirer, which has for eome 
time past held the Z'imes up to hatred, as the great reviler of the Amer- 
icau people, and then endeavoursto make the Albion, its “ echo” as he 
terms us, the counterpart. Nay, more, it actually goes the length of in 

timating that a sub-editor of the Times may be a writer in the Albion 
office. Here is the passage to which we allude— 


“We wonder if one of the sub-editors of the Times arrived out in the 
laststeamer, and has been assigned a desk in the Albion? In no other 
way can we account for the above; for most assuredly it bears the 


ment of havi.g been penned for the 7'imes itself instead ot its echo 
ere.’ 


It may be said that this is not a positive assertion—but an insinuation 
ouly ; but every-one knows how apt such insinuations are to grow into a 
belief, and how injurious such a belief woald be. We, therefore, lost 
no time in declaring through the daily press of this city, the utter 
absurdity of such surmises. The Albion is totally anconnected with any 
Londvn paper, and its leading editorials are written by the same hand 
which has penned the greater part of them for upwarde of twenty years. 

We know not how to characterize this dark and deadly stab at this 
journal, for certainly, if the idea prevailed, absurd as it is, that a sub- 
editor of the London Times was in the Albion office, its effects, with the 
present impression ou the public mind in reference to that journal, 
might be detrimental tous, We are the more surprised at this wan. 
ton and uncalled for attack—an attack made without the slightest provo- 
cation on our part—from the circumstance of our being on terms of friend- 
ship and intimacy with all the editors of the Courier and Enquirer. With 
the senior editor of that journal we have enjoyed an uninterrupted friend- 
ship of twenty years, experiencing from him innumerable acts of kind- 
ness and good will. These considerations are painful to us, and we pass 
on to another point. 

As respects the assertion of the Courier, that the American sympathies 
and charities for the suffering Irish were met with ‘‘ reproach” from 
England, it is only necessary to mention the handsome letter of Lord 
Palmerston to Mr. Pakenham, thanking the American people on behalf 
of the British Government and the British nation; and the letter of Lord 
John Russell to Mr. Bancroft, in which the Premier uses the Queen’s 
name iu grateful acknowledgement for the liberality and benevolence of 
the Americans. The first will be found in the Albion of the Ist May last 
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| to consider a resolution for a farther loan of L.300,000 on the security of | um arising from the frequent attacks in the 7'imes on this country, espe- 


| rates for the purposes of Irish relief. The right hon. gentleman gave a | cially in reference io Gen. Scott’s bombardment of Vera Cruz. The 
detailed account of the relief atforded, and reviewed the whule of the ope- | 
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Mzmoranpvn for the consideration of the Government of the United | 


States. { 
Washington, December, 1846. | 

On the 12th May last the Lesgislative Assembly of Canada voted an Ad- | 
dress to the Queen, on the subject of the measures of commercial relax- | 
ation which were at that time pending in the British Parliament. 

This Address contained the iilensian observations respecting the com- 
mercial intercourse between the British North American Provinces and 
the United States, as at present reciprocally regulated : 

“We would further remind your Majesty that, while in compliance 
with the recommendation of the Imperial Parliament, we have passed a 
law repealing all duty on American produce coming through our country 
for exportation, no similar advantage is accorded by the American Go- | 
vernment to the people of this Province, but that duties, amounting in most 
cases to prohibition, are rigorously maintained by that Government, on every 
article of ours entering int their ports. The disadvantage we must la- 
bour under in this respect is so apparent, that we respectfully request 
your Majesty will be pleased to cause the necessary steps to be taken for 
opening a negotiation with the Government of the United States, for the | 
admission of our products into their ports on the same terms as theirs | 
are admitted into those of great Britain and this Colony.” 

To which observations Her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Colo- | 
nial Department replied in the following words : 
‘With respect to that portion of the address which prays Her Majesty 
to invite the Government of the United States to establish an Equality of 
Trade between. the dominions of the Republic and the British North 
American Colonies, Il am commanded to instruct your Lordship to assure | 
the Assembly, that Her Majesty will readily cause directions to be given | 
to Her Majesty’s*Minister at Washington, to avail himself of the earliest | 
suitable opportunity to press this important subject on the notice of that 
Government, and that it will afford Her Majesty the most sincere satisfac- 
tion if any communication which may hereafter be heid for this purpose, 

is desired by Her faithful Commons of | 





shall have the etfect which 
Canada.” 

To this important subject Her Majesty's Gove 
the attention of the Government of the United 
‘ It seems to Her Majesty's Government that the measures of relaxatian 
desired by Canada, on its own account, would be almost, if not « uite - } 
advantageous to the United States, as establishing a free and campuatienod 
commercial intercourse between the two countries, and thereby afford- 
ing — more extended demand for United States produce, than the 
pe yen al present restricted power of mutual exchange, are | 

Without entering into unnecessary details, Her M 
would submit that the mutual benefits to be deris 
mercial intercourse between a country 
da, lying on their extended froutiers, 
pletely on the surface, that they 
duly reflects upon the subject. 

In further elucidation of this important question is s 
a Memorandum lately presented to the Governor Gene 
America by tke Inspector General of Public Accounts 
Canada, with aComparative Statement of the R 
principal articles of Canadian Exy 
States aud in Canada. 

All which is submitted for the consideration of the United St 
ment. | 
(Copy) No. 92, 

Downine Street, 25th June 47 
My Lorv,—The Lords Commivesioners of Her Majesty's Toonnbe ve | 
&@>prized me that their Lordships have authorized the post Siesiec Chane. 
ral to cause the sum of £5,189 3s. Sd. the amount accrued from Sur »lus 
Postage in Canada during the period of two years, to the 5th July haat to 
be paid over to the Receiver General of the Province, in order that it | 
may be applied to the Public Service of the Colony in such manner as 
shall wane by the local Legislature. 3 
lave, d&c. | 
‘ ’ , (Signed GREY. 
The Right Hon. The Earl of Elgin and Ticislice, &e. &e. &e. 
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| What he had originally calculated. 


Of this sum L.3,700,000 was onloan, 
L.1,270,000 on the security of lands and works of utility, and L.4,380,000 
grants. He maintained that the operatiuns were eminently successful, 
and that the condition of Ireland was very materially improved. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER then prepared a resolution 
to exonerate certain cuunties in Ireland, liable for the cost ef public 
works and drainage, from the payment of one half the amount. 


Lord G. BENTINCK protested against being supposed to agree that | 


these relief works were such as he approved. Of all the large sums thus | 
expended, only the sinall one of L.630,000, expended on the making of 
railways in Ireland, would alone be repaid punciually and without loss 
to the Imperial Treasury. : 

Mr. LABOUCHERE and Lord J. RUSSELL contended that under the 
difficult circumstances of the case the Government had done all that in 
was pos-ible toattempt. The Irish Secretary admitted that in great 
emergencies the principles of political economy could not be maintained. 

On the motion that 16,000/. be granted to Her Majesty for the ex- 
penses of militia and volunteers in Canada. 

Mr. HUME asked why this vote was continued now. There were 
no disturbances in Canada at present, and there was no reason why this 
country should pay such a charge, the Canadas having plenty of funds 
for such purposes. But there was no necessity for continuing such a| 
force at all, for the Canadas were as much at peace as England. He 
would renew his protest agains: this perfect waste of public money. 

Mr. HAWES said, it was necessary to retain this force in Canada as 





a sort of police, and they were occasionally employed in services which | 
would be extremely injurious to the health of the regular troops. This 
force had been considered necessary by Lord Metcalfe, and also he be-| 
lieved by the present Governor-General of Canada. 
Lord J. RUSSELL called the attention of the house to the notice 
of motion which Lord G. Bentinck had put on the paper, relative to the 
position of the statue of the Duke of Wellington on the top of the triumphal | 
arch. Heasked the noble lord to postpone that motion till Monday in | 


| order that he might ascertained in the mean time the Duke of Welling- | 


ton’s feelings on the subject; for Her Majesty was almost anxious that | 
nothing should’ be done that could be considered disrespectful to the | 
greatest and most celebrated of her subjects. He was authorized to state | 
that if the Duke was adverse to the removal of the statue to the pedestal 
proposed to be raised for it, Her Majesty would readily consent to its | 
remaining in its present positiou. 
_ Lord G. BENTINCK was cognizant of the feelings of the Duke of Wel- | 
lington on the subject, and rejoiced at the assurance that the statue was | 
to remain where it now stood, with the free consent of Her Majesty and 
the approbation of her people. 

The Courier and Enquirer of Monday last was seized with one of those 
convulsive paroxysms, for which it is somewhat remarkable, and gave 
vent, in two whole columns, to a boisterous tirade of bad feeling and bad 
temper as useless in itself, in our humble opinion, as it is discreditable 
to the age in which we live. The theme is England and the English, 
who are charged with almost every crime in the calendar. One of its 
long and ponderouscolumns is devoted to ourselves, in which the name 
of the Albion is made to recur an infinite number of times without evo- 
king the slightest cause for the attack, or substantiating the minutest 
charge to our detriment. 





To an article which says so much and proves so little, we might, with 
great safety, manifest total indifference and pass it in silence ; and we | 
should, in all probability do so, were there not two or three points in | 
which our contemporary has acted towards us most unhandsomely and | 
disingenuously—we will not, for the present, use a stronger expression. 
To these points we must beg to call the attention of our readers. 

Our contemporary opens the first chapter of Genesis, of his long and 
ponderous article—which, on measurement, we find to be exactly 5 feet | 
\4 inches in length—not with describing the Creation, as Moses did, | 


| statements which appeared in all the British papers. 


States: its course has been the reverse from its foundation in 1822, 
and was so set forth in the Prospectus. As concerns the remarks of 
the Z'imes and certain London papers on Gen. Scotts operations before 
Vera Cruz, we thought they were wrong and uncalled for, and so expres- 
sed ourselves in the very identical article of last Saturday which the 
Courier and Enquirer complain of; but that part of our remarks our 
contemporary has thought proper, in his quotations, to suppress. We 
said :— 

As usual on such occasions, the saints and croakers in England are loud 
in their condemnation of what has happened; they are followed by a few 
in this country, but the majority here content themselves with reminding 
Douglas Jerrold and the Times newspaper of their censure on Gen. 
Scott and his army at the capture of Vera Cruz. The Times and Mr. Jer- 
rold were certainly unjust in their language in the Vera Cruz affair; but 
the J'imes, it should be remembered, atoned for the injustice two days 
afterwards, by admitting a letter into its columns from an American 
which refuted all its arguments. 


Now, will it be believed that the Courier quoted from this paragraph 
as far as the word “ country”’ in the third line, and then broke off? Such, 
however, was the fact, and we ask if we have not a right to complain of 
being unjustly, unfairly and unhandsomely dealt by? Had it continued 
its quotation to the end of the paragraph instead of garbling it, the impu- 
tation against us would have fallen to the ground. 

The attack of the Courier was without cause or provocation of any kind 
we had given that journal no offence; neither had we said aught that 
could be distasteful tc the most sensitive American. The attack then is 
wanton and gratuitous, and manifests a disposition to interfere with those 
rights which every one in thiscountry freely enjoys, and which rights can- 
not be curtailed without danger to public liberty. Weshall pursue our 
course calmly and steadily, relyingfon the favour and support of that gene- 
rous public which has heretofore so triumphantly borne us forward 
through every difficulty. 





* The historical recollection of our contemporary is not accurate. The 
bombardment of Copenhagen arising out of the secret articles of the 
Treaty of Tilsit between Napoleon and the Emperor Alexander, was not 
conducted by Nelson. At that period he had been dead nearly two 
years, and his mutilated remains were reposing in the vault under the 
dome of St. Pauls. Peace to his ashes! and peace to the Courier and 
Enquirer in regard to ¢hat gallant spirit. 

*.* We beg to direct attention to the highly interesting address of Sir 
Robert Inglis, of the Scientific Association, setting at Oxford, and to the 
handsome and liberal manner in which he speaks of Professor Morse, and 
the Magnetic T'elegraph, as well as Dr. Jackson, and the great eker rem 
edy. Sir Robert Inglis is one of the great éory leaders of Englaod ; rep-~ 
resents the /ory University of Oxford, and fails not to give abundance of 
tory praise to Americans of talent and genius. 





CHINA. 

The intelligence of recent events in China is imperfect; so much so 
that Lord John Russell was unable, in the House of Commons, to give the 
asked for information ; and declined going into the subject until Sir John 
Davis's despatches and other documents were presented to the Parlia- 
ment. In commenting on this matter last week we only reiterated th 
The only opinion 
we advanced was, that Sir John Davis never wished to do more than 
spike the guns in the forts, and therefore agreed to the easy conditions 
which put a stop to hostilities. 
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The causes which led to the first war with the Chinese can sca: eely be 
misunderstood by any one who enquires in relation to them. They were 
unavoidable. The Chinese authorities, after conniving a long time at the 
opium trade, and participating in its profits, at length determined to put 
an end to it because it was draining the specie from the country. It was, 
in fact, as Lord Palmerston said, a “bullion question.” The Chinese 
called upon the British authorities to prevent British subjects from con- 
tinuing the traffic, which the British authorities had no power or right to 
do. The British government might as well cal] upon the American Min- 
ister, Mr. Bancroft, to preven* American citizens from smuggling tobacco 
into Ireland; it was the business of the Chinese to enforee their own 
laws against the actual offenders. The British authorities were willing 
to concert measures with the Chinese to suppress the traffic, but the lat- 
ter suddenly seized all British subjects, innocent as well as guilty, and put 
them into confinement, offering them every indignity and insult. It was 
this lawless proceeding which brought about the war—an issue thatcould 
not, under such circumstances, be avoided. 

The causes of the war and in fact the whole question were ably discuss- 
ed at the period by the Hon. John Quincy Adams, who will not, we appre- 
hend, be suspected of over partiality to Bngland, and whose kuowledge 
and understanding no man will dispute. Dr. Parker too, an American 
gentleman of the highest intelligence and respectavility, was present in 
China during the proceedings, who on his return ty the United States in a 
public lecture justified the course pursued by England. Americans 
then should reepect the authority and statements of two such distinguish- 
ed countrymen. 

Again. No sooner had Great Britain secured peace and obtained im- 
portant trading privileges in five of the principal Chinese ports, than 
the United States and France forthwith demanded similar privileges, and 
obtained them. The Government of the United States sent a special 
Envoy to China, the Hon. Caleb Cushing, for this purpose, and he was 
fully successful ; indeed stated that he had obtained better terms than 
England herself. Now if the war with,China wasa cruel, bloody, and 
murderous outrage—the fruits of robbery and spoi'ation as some pre- 
tend, France and the United States were participatcrs in that outrage 
and sharers in the spoil. We repeat, then, that the opinion of such a 
distinguished person as Mr. Adama, the ocular evidence of Dr, Parker, 
and the fact of the government of the United States, with the full concur- 
rence of the nation, claiming the same advantages with England, isa sufli- 
cient refutation of the slanders now brought up. And as this refutation 
is made on American authority the most fastidious should be satisfied. 

The opening of the Chinese ports was a great epoch in the commerce 
of the world; and it is solely due to the perseverance of England. No 
nation, indeed, could or would have undertaken such an herculean task. 
The proximity of her possessions in India, and the succour her forces de- 
rived from them, gave her advantages above all other nations, and her 
efforts were crowned with success. But for these efforts and indomita- 
ble perseverance, there is reason to believe that every foreigner, of what 
ever nation, would have been long since expelled from the celestial em- 
pire, and its commerce lost ‘o the world. 





CANADA. 

We have given to day the official correspondence relative to an effort 
made through Mr. Pakenham, at Washington, by direction of her Majes. 
ty’s Government, to open the trade and equalize the duties between 
Canada and the United States. It will be seen that so far the effort has 
been unsuccessful; but it is not improbable that the object may be 
accomplished hereafter. 

The Hon. Mr. Sherwood’s resolution for an address to her Majesty, 
praying the repeal of the British Navigation Laws, as relates to the St. 
Lawrence, is to the following effect:— 

“‘ That an humble address be oe ge to her most Gracious Majesty 
assuring her Majesty of the steadfast loyalty of the people of this Prov- 
ince, and their profound attachment to her person and Government, and 
representing to ber Majesty that the changes which have recently been 
made in the commercial policy of Great Britain have produced embar- 
rassments and difficulties in the trade of this Colony, which, unless 

romptly met, may ultimately prove highly injurious to the Empire: 

hat this Province has incurred a large debt for the construction of pub- 
lic improvements, chiefly for rendering our access to the Ocean more 
easy and less expensive, and for maintaining our trade with the Mother 
Country and with Foreign Nations, through the channel of the St. Law- 
rence, in the hope of shortly attracting through the same route the ‘vast 
products of the Western portion of this Continent: That the continuance 
of the protection in the British markets, which Her Majesty’s dutiful and 
loyal subjects iu this Province had hitherto so advantageously enjoyed, 
would have fully realized their expectations in this respect, but that the 
commercial changes which the wisdom of the Imperial Parliament has 
deemed it prudent to adopt, compel us, under the existing altered cir- 
cuinstances of uur trade, to seek for changes in the navigation Laws af- 
fecting this province, which otherwise would have beeu unnecessary : 
That measures have been adopted in the neighbouring Republic with a 
view to divert the Trade of this Province to and from Great Britain 
through the Railroads and canals of that country, and thereby to secure 
to them a large accession of Carrying Trade, and from which a revenue 
was yielded last year of about 700,000/.; and that there is too much 
reason to fear that their attempts will prove successful, unless other and 
further inducements than at present exist are offered in favour of the 
route by the St. Lawrence: That to afford such inducements, and to pre- 
vent a calamity so much to be apprehended, this House humbly pray, 
that her Majesty will be most graciously pleased to sanction the free use 
of the Navigation of the River St. Lawrence by all Nations, and that, to 
that end, She will be graciously pleased to recommend to the Lmperial 
Parliament to repeal the Laws of Navigation so far as they, in any man- 
ner, relate to or affect this Colony.” 

This resolution was carried by a vote of 59 to 2: 
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may attend the address remains to be ascertained. 
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ANNUAL COMMENCEMRNT OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


The annual commencement of this venerable institution was held en 
Wednesday last, at the Green street Episcopal Methodist Church, before 
a large and highly respectable auditory. The following exercises were 
given on the occasion by the Graduating Class :— 

Greek Salutatory Address, Robert Holden. Latin Salutatory Address, 
Tompkins Westervelt. English Salutatory Address, Francis Van Rens- 
selaer. An Essay, on “The Influence of the Fine Arts,” John W. Ehn- 
inger. An Esssay, on “ The Influence of the Drama,” James F. Ruggles. 
An Oration, on “ The Formation of Character,” Robert Travis, Jun. 
A Poem, “ Redivivus,” Joseph K. Riggs. A German Oration—‘ Weber 
die Bestimmung des Menschen,” Timothy G. Mitchell. An Oration— 
“ Principles and Men.” William 8S. Coffey. An Oration, on “ Classical 
Studies.” John Moneypenny. An Oration—“ Man as he seems and as 
he is,” Clarence G. Mitchell. A Poem—“ Money,” Isaac Lawrence. 
An Oration, on “ Political Ingratitude,” I. Leander Towysend. An Es- 
say, on “ Beauty,” J. Stearns Lane. Valedictory Addres.—J. Winthrop 
Chanler. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on the following Students 
of the late Senior Class: 

Jobn Wells Moore, Carroll Dunham, Tompkins Westervelt, Timothy 
G. Mitchell, Archibald M. Stone, Robert Travis, Jun., Cornelius D. Blake, 
John H. Bolton, Henry P. Campbell, John Winthrop Chanler, William S. 
Coffey, Wilhelmus B. Conger, John W. Ehninger, Robt. Holden, Arthur 
M. Jones, John Stearns Lane, Isaac Lawrence, William 8S. Ludlum, John 
8. McLaren, Clarence G. Mitchell, John Moneypenney, John Neilson, 
Benjamin A. Onderdonk, FrederickW. Rhinelander, Joseph K. Riggs, 
— F. Ruggles, Israel Leander Townsend, Francis Van Reusse- 

aer. 


The Degree of Master of Arts was conferred on the 
Rev. Alex. 8. Leonard, Rev. Dwight E. Lyman, Jacob P. Girard Fos 


ter, Samuel Hollingworth, John Babcock Arden, and Edward H. Swon, 
all Alumni of the College. 


The Degree of Doctor of Laws on the Hon. John C. Spencer, and that 
of Doctor in Divinity, on the Rev. Jno. Murray Forbes, and Rev. Joseph 
H. Price, of the city of New York, and the Rey. William Ingraham Kip, of 
the city of Albany. 

The exercises of acollege commencement are usually considered ex. 
empt from any closeness of criticism. The natural indulgence of pa- 
rents and friends insure.the young orators the gratulatory applause of the 
audience assembled on these occasions, and even the most cynical critic 
represses his bile in discussing the merits of orators who have gratified 
paternal pride, and called forth approving smiles from rosy lips and spark- 
ling eyes. It is perhaps from the influence of such feelings that we lis- 
tened with more than usual satisfaction to the exercises on this occasicn. 
The speakers, generally, appeared to convey so much pleasure and 
gratification to the assembled friends, that we caught the pervading sym- 
pathy, and really came to the conclusion that we lad never witnessed a 
more satisfactory commencent exhibition of “ Old Columbia.” 

There was one feature in the exercise, particularly worthy of note on 
this occasion. In all the orations, where the subject admitted a discus- 
sion of great leading principles, or required a reference to the prevailing 
topics of the age—a healthy conservative tone pervaded the lucubrations 
of the young orators. ‘They stood up manfully for “ ¢heir order.’ There 
was no flinching on the importance and value of good sound education. 
Indeed one or two speakers, were, in their ardour of youthful enthusiasm, 
somewhat ultra, on this point. But even this is more honourable than 
to hear, as we have occasionally with pain, young graduates decrying the 
very institutions from which they had derived the means of acquiring 
future eminence. 

The uneducated and the superficial may sneer at the benefits of scho- 
lastic discipline and high classical attainments. But it argues exceeding 
bad taste, to speak in the mildest form, for the blushing recipient of aca- 
demic honors, to hold forth his Alma Mater to derision, to please the hu- 
mours or the prejudices of the utilitarian spirit of the age. 

From the general cast of excelleuce which marked the efforts of the 

orators, we may notice afew whose speeches were characterized with 
more than usualability. The oration “On the formation of character,” 
by Robert Travis, jr., was pre-eminently good—original in its train of 
thought, and nervous in its diction. It had alsv the benefit of a manly, 
natural and impressive delivery that went directly home to the audience. 
“ Principles and Men,’ by Wm. 8. Coffee, is also worthy of especial com- 
mendation; it was a searching and vigorous satire on the times, ably de. 
livered. In consequence of this latter excellence it was duly appreciated 
by the audience, aud warmly applauded throughout. “ An Essay on Clas- 
sical Studies,” by John Monneypenny, was a beautiful and chaste produc- 
tion, conceived in a good spirit, and would have been much better esti- 
mated had the speaker possessed the power of elocutionary expression 
which alone gives weight to spoken language. ‘ Manas he Seems, and 
Man as he is,” by Clarence G. Mitchell, was a highly creditable produc- 
tion, rising above mediocrity. The delivery was graceful, but it lacked 
power—that necessary ingredient inthe public speaker. “ Political In- 
gratitude,” by J. Leander Townsend, was a strongly marked composi- 
tion, truthful and sound; impressively delivered, but somewhat monoto- 
nous. An essay “ On the Iufluence of the Drama,” by James F. Ruggles, 
and an essay “ On the Influence of Painting,’ by J. W. Ebuinger, were 
compositions of decided merit, eloquent in diction, and forcible in argu- 
ment; but they were both unfortunately marred in their effect upon the 
audience by inefficient delivery. We must not omit to notice the beauti- 
fully written essay “On Beauty,” by J. Stearns Lane. We regretted to 
hear such well turned periods fall comparatively powerless from the want 
of an impressive delivery. 

There were two satirical poems introduced en this occasion “ Redivi- 
vus,” by Joseph K. Riggs, a fair hit at “Times in New York*”’ happily 
expressed aud not deficient in point or delivery. Had the speaker adopt. 


Americans to navigate the St. Lawrence, that is, for using that river and | ed a light hamorous style of delivery instead of the grave monotonous 
its canals for the transmission of produce from the interior and west | ue he fell into, the puem would have produced a double effect upon 
ern states to the sea, and receiving merchandize back, may be yielded ; | the audience. Our remarks on this composition may apply with equal 
but the total repeal of the navigation laws so asto empower ali nations to justice to the poem “Money,” by Isaac Lawrence. Tie subject was in- 
navigate that stream is another question. England has not yet determin- | tended to be gay and witty, the manner of delivery would have suited 


ed this great point with regard to herself; and she will scarcely yield to 
the St. Lawrence what she denies to the Thames. Ifsuch a concession 
should be made, will it not be coupled with free trade in other respects? 
Must not the Canadians be prepared to lose the remaining protective 
duties on timber in the British market? This point may be worth con- 
sidering, especially when we recollect with what facility vessels can be 
built in all the North American provinces; and that vessels so built are 
British vessels, enjoying all the rights which the British flag covers, and 
will take the full benefit of the protective duty whatever it may be. 








a faneral discourse. 

The German oration by Timothy G, Mitchell interested the wLo'e au- 
ence by the earnestness and beauty of delivery; no small triumph to 
achieve with an audience addressed in a comparatively unknown tongue. 

The Greek Sajutatory Address, by Robert Holden, was exceedingly 
well delivered; it rolled off the speaker's tongue with true classical 
Mr. Holden received the warm ap- 
plauses of the audience, and was honoured with the special commeuda- 


grace, and dignified expression. 


| tions of President Moore, on his high standing in the College. 


The Latin Salutatory Address, by Tompkins Westervelt, was deserving 


Death of Mr. J. G. MacTavisk,—We take the following from a late | of commendation, but it lacked the power and expression of the Greek 


Montreal paper :— 


“It is our painfal duty, this morning, to record the death of J. G. Mac- | 
Tavish, Eeqr.,—we believe, the senior officer of the Hon. the Hudson’s | 


Bay Company, and for several years past Resident in charge of their Post 
atthe Lake of Two Mountains. ! ‘ 
Hon. Company, and his long residence in 

enerally known in Montreal; and bis high-minded and honourable con- 


: . : ges - 
uct, in all his relations of life, secured for : im the esteem and respect of | 


a large circle of friends—his loss will be deeply felt by all who knew him 


but more especially by those so long connected with him, in the same | 
| meed of attention and approbation, not only for the e!oquence and point 


service. 





{| oration. 


We regretted that the very excellently written English Salutatory 


Address, by Francis Van Rensselaer, was shorn somewhat of its excel- 


Mr. MacTavish’s connexion with the | lence by a weak and ineffective delivery. There was so much eloquent 
Canada, rendered him very | diction, and sound conservative principles, embodied in the composi- 


tion, thatit demanded a bold, forcible, and expressive rendering, to give 
it full weight with the audience. 
The Valedictory Address, by J. Winthrop Chanler, received its full 


« Weare happy to learn by our private advices from New Bruns-| of its language, but from its equally expressive and dignitied elocutiona 
P Buage, 1 y Oxf : 5 ry 
wick, that Lord Ashburton has authorised Captain Robinson to put him | excellence. It wasa grace!u! specimen of manly oratory. 


down asa tuscriber to the stock of the St. Andrew's Railway to the | 


amouat of 500/. 








We cannot close our notice of the proceediogs of ihs interesting oc 


| casion, without protesting against the violation of good tasto that was ex- 









hibited, in throwingjbouquets to seweral of the speakers, 
showering [bouquets at the feet of a favourite actress, 
perhaps, allowable ; it seems a just tribute to profossi 





The Custom of 
or prima donna 


onal talent 
a graceful and appropriate homage to render to woman: 


conceive it to be preposterously absurd to pelt the male sex 
ers—and it is a far greater outrage on common sense and d¢ 
extend this ridiculous custom to the orators of our collegiate e 
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pole & Xhibitions, 
NEW WORKS. 

The Secret Passion. By the author of “ The Youth of Shakspeare ” , 
“Shakspeare and his Friends.’ Published by Burgess and Setane 
New York. The present volume forms the last of the series of the 
speare Novels. It completes the history of the great bard, and ns 
indicates, is principally devoted to the solution of the mystery ofthat ab. 
sorbing passion which gave rise to the “Shakspeare Sonnets,” a 
author has made out an ingenious case, which he has invested with a 
usual graphic powers of delineation, calling in the aid of auxiji 4 
dents and characters to illustrate his design, and producing 
a highly interesting and well told tale. 

Messrs. Burgess and Stringer have also issued a new anil highly ey, 
bellished edition of Sué’s extraordinary work, Martin the Foundling. 

The Golden Farmer. No.8. The Minor Drama. Published by Berford 
and Co., No. 2 Astor House. This popular drama has been added tr pe 
editiun of the Minor Drama, it is embellished with a portrait of My 
Sefton in the character of his far-famed “ Jemmy T witcher,” 
moir of this ecceutric actor is also appended to the work. 

Men, Women, and Books. By Leigh Hant. he m 
genial of critics, and his long life has been passed amid the best an m e 
distinguished literary society of the last and the present age. We bs 
of no more pleasant book for summer reading than this collection ,; hi 
sketches, essays, and critical memoirs, which the Harpers have just " 
sued in two beautiful volumes. ileal 

Henri Quatre; or the Days of the League. Published by Harper and 
Brothers. This novel by our estimable fellow citizen, J. H. esos 
Esq., created a sensation on its original publication in London, and 
tains its popularity as one of the best pictures of the her sic age in Fr, - 

Russell: atale of the Reign of Charles the Second. The Har om 
have given us the last new novel of James, and we see that some 0! 
critics pronounce it his last. James must now be the most volurainoug 
of novelists ; indeed, the most prolific of English authors, dead or living. 

We have received from Mr. Berford, No. 2 Astor House, a very fine 
engraving of Gen. Taylor. The work is executed in wood by W. and Tt. 
J. Howland, 69 Nassau street, drawn by 8. Willan. It is very ket hy 
and the likenese to the distinguished original is said tobe excellent. 

No. 14 of the reprint of Chambers’s Cyclopedia is just out, and for sale | 
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Burgess and Stringer ; also, by Berford and Co. The excellence of thie 
work is se generally admitted that nota word of praise is needed |: jig 
behalf. The writers mentioned in the present number are amony the 
most distinguished authors of the present age. 
THE DRAMA. 
Park Turatne.—This theatre will be re-opened on Wednesday neat 


for the regular season. 
During the recess the house has been newly painted and decorated. 
and it now presents an appearance worthy the first theatre in Ameri 
We understand that Mr. Simpson’s arrangements, for the comin 


a. 
« 8Ca- 
son, are such as to secure a continuous succession of the 
talent. Indeed, it will be only by pursuing this liberal system in his 
management that he can hope for even a moderate degree of success 
The formidable rivalry he wil! have to contend against when the 
Broadway Theatre opens, with all its attractions of novelty, and a 


highest order of 


new 
newly 
> 7 H , . ; . P . 
imported English stock company, will call forth all the energies of the 
Park to compete with such overwhelming odds ia its favour, as the 2 wy 
theatre brings into the field. The Park, however, bas the prestigc of long 
cherished associations; it has also the advantage of having cool-headed 
and experienced managers at the helm; capable, when they please to 
exert their full powers, to present pieces in a style which sets competi- 
tion at defiance. The great error at the Park, in our opinion, has been, 
tat there has not been of late years an uniform attention to this system 
of perfect management. With a powerfal rival tocontend with, the case 
will be different, and we fully expect to see, during the coming season, 
an unwearied activity and energy pervading the whole establishment; 
not only in the management, but with the actors, fur where so much is 
at stake there should be a community of interests. 

Mr. Simpson has been extremely fortunate in obtaining Madame Bishop 
for his opening attraction. She will make her debdt in Linda, a charac - 
er she has identified herself with in the wide-spread Buropean reputa- 
tion she has acquired. 

We understand that she has brought out with her an admirably 
rendered English version of this favourite opera, and that no expense or 
care has been spared by the Park management in placing it effectively 
on the stage. 
Watson, is engaged to support the new Prima Donna. 
aud Fraser are also added to the operatic troupe. 

Bowrry Tueatre.—The splendid spectacle, the Naiad Queen, with 
its gorgeous accessories of scenery and costumes, and its never tiring dis 
play of Amazonian evolutions has been revived with perfect success. 
Miss Julia Turnbull is the heroine, and is nightly received with entliusi- 
astic approbation. Mr. Burke has completely established bimself as @ 
decided favourite. His peculiar quaint and eccentric style is strikiugly 
original. In his delineations of ‘‘ yankee” characters he is iniinitably 
excellent; he has seized the peculiarities of manner, tone, and eveu the 
appearance of the genuine “ down easter,” so as to present a veritable 
specimen of the “genus” at once life-like and real. Mr. Burke is «nm 
invaluable acquisition to the Bowery. 

CuatHamM THEATRE.—Mr. and Mrs. C. Howard are the stars of this e+ 
tablishment. They are pleasing and correct in their personations. aud 
meet with well-deserved applause. Mrs. Herbert, a very clever actress, 
has been added to the stock company; she is a fine looking women, 
dresses well, and in her line of characters quite above medivcrity. ™'- 

Devernahas several novelties in preparation. 


Mrs. Bailey, formerly a great favourite in this city, as Miss 


Messrs. Brough 


Patmo’s.—The Lehman Family have been highly successful in the'r 
experiment at this theatre. Their comic pantomimes supported by |" 
graceful Mile. Adelaide, and Messrs. Schmits and Christian Lehman are 
nearly equal in attraction to the Ravel representations of a similar cas. 
The elegant Charles Winther has been added to the troup, and proves a* 
usual a powerful addition to the nightly attractions. 


r 


Castie Garpen.—This establishment coutinues its Vaudeville enter- 
tuinments, varied by the graceful feats of Herr Cline on the tight rope 
and the dancing of the Misses Wells. Miss Clarke takes a benefit on 
Tuesday next. The bare announcement will secure a crowded saloon. 





PARK THEATRE. 


BORES.. cocccceccesees $100) Pit...seeeeeeeeeeee $950) Gallery....ses0-sse0e: go 3 
Doors open at 6} o'clock, and the per! »yrmances will commence at 7 o'clock 
The public is respectfully informe d that the Theatre will open on Wednesd at, 
Ace ith, with afavourite Opera in which Mad’e. Bishop will make ber first ap pearance 
in America assisted by Mrs. Bailey and Mr. Frazier, and a favourite farce in whict r 
Ww. Chap will appear. J , . 
Dar ing the ¥ seatlen the interior of the Theatre bas been repainted snament 
ng P 
jul Sl. 
MAHE PICTURE OF QUEEN VICTORIA, which has been | to the sube 
j ecribers of the Albion, is coloured in beauti'ul style by W. H. butler 0. 251 Broad- 
way, over Tenner’s Jewelry Stuie. jul 3l—2m a 
rag bavi ice ConsuLaTe, Matamoros, May, 1817 
R. JAMES GRANT. of Perth, Scetiznd, having, there is reason t believe, bees 
NV murdered near Serraloo, Mexico, in the month ot January last, bisa saret s 
ed to make their residence known w Her Britannic Majesty's Vice Consuiat M {ta mOrOts 
jol 3i—it. ¥F. L. GIFFARD, Vice Consus _ 











